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HIS fine herd of Jersey cattle reflects the 
methods of W.H. Strong of Lucas county, 
Ohio, one of the most successful dairymen 
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Some Features of This Number: 


A SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENT in the Buckeye state. His gross income 
Something to Think About from the herd is about $5,000 a year. 
Back To THe Farm . His expenses all told are around $3,000, 
By W. H. Strong of Ohio ~ leaving him a neat net balance of about $2,000. This 

he does year after year. The story of his methods 

printed in this issue reads like a fairy tale. Giving up 

a good farm he cast his lot in a large city at 35 and lost 

every penny. He again turned back to the farm to 

recuperate his losses in money and health. His story 

WINTER WHEAT OUTLOOK is fascinating and should be read by every dairyman. 
Our Initial Crop Report Turn over the leaf, and find it, and give it close study. 
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KinGc Or EAsTERN* CorN GROWERS 
Record for Keystone Staie 


An Att SUMMER GARDEN 
A. Prize Winning Article 
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eS WW S CON SIN 
| Open for Settlement! Fine Soil and Climate. Good Water. Rail- 





roads Cover These Counties. Only Ten Hours From Chicago. 


There fine farm lanas everyone remarkably. and then the pelts 
in the grand counties of Bayfield and Alfalfa grows three crops a year. Rye, Tis and St. Paul, the great fur centers. AS TO PRICE 
Sawyer. wheat, oats, in fact all the field grains Wolves and simifar animals have been The cash value of 
Think of it; a farm _ten hours from are away above the average, even the exterminated long ago. Sg mmm By Bi. oom 
Chicago, railroads han , best western corn is a good ctop. ’ Roads are promptly opened as the but he ined te to ol oy nn ol) 
markets nearby. and the land and climate Hay and all forage grasses are rich and country develops, and lack of roads has oe ee 2 on > a 
all you can wish for. abundant. The growth of fruit is sur- never been noticed. ne 708 | rious 
Thousands of acres of hardwood cut- prising, and <a = ‘ < course, 
w for the neral as apples and the berries, o : READER 
ot Bed ‘tome that enable eugene to — are especially acaapted to this TO THE FREE 
own a farm. locality. 5 
y 5 ainfall averages over 30 inches a year. There are so many things to be said in 
Fg A grag gg Ef Get Thee has swear Bees a drouth. Climate favor of this country that we canaot nope 
the son who wants a fresh opportunity— is fine; dairying, butter maxing and ‘stock to cover them all in this announcement good oes 
to the renter who with his experience raising are a proven success; markets are -_ “Late Penis ae Ag — = bay =m w m™: terms 
— rby. \ * 5 
fired” bg pews ggre a fo gh eee can be made the first yedr from sections of the two. counties, that. show We 
just the one to p this cheice oppor- the wood alone. Garden truck grows the peculiar resources of each neighbor- 
innity; to the fe-mer with a surplus well On clearings; fishing and hunting hood, and that ‘everybody—no matter 
who wants more lend; to the city seeker parties offer good revenue at all times. whether a farm owner or a home seeker 
a‘ter health as wcll as’ wealth; to the A good, snug home can be built from —should have. We invite you to write 
min with a -eze for mvestment; to your own timber; water can be .struck 
the newly-mar couple just striking ap () " 
; I- I} the towns have high schools, there r ‘ 
on coal sey Eta Foye oretpene a ™ are district schools in many localities and choiee tract for gardem trucs,-or a spot 
These are facts: new ones are being established as fast especially suitable for poultry raising, 
The land is cut-over hardwood land. as the communities settle up. Churches and no matter what your requirements 
in ~ . ae and the social life at- may be, we know how we cen suit you 
. in this Wisconsin Eden. 
md hunt are popular be- - . 
— a game are plentiful. Many We will give closest attention t6 your 
men and boys make big money trapping letters. We will go into detajl, and tell 
acil d in the climate and ad on the many streams and lakes in winter you all you want to know. 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION COMPANY.,. 

















1907 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST YEAR BOOK AND FARMER'S ALMANAC FOR 1907 


A New Edition Being Printed. .Send in Your Subscription Now and Secure a Copy 
IT IS A BOOK YOU CANNOT BUY 


The privilege of securing it is only offered to our readers. It is worth its weight in\gold to every farmer, trader or rural dweller. 
Every fact, figure and article is authoritative, up-to-date and absolutely reliable. EVERY FARMER NEEDS IT. 
Nowhere else can_you find so conveniently compiled and concisely given the same remarkable array of facts and figures dealing with 


the commercial side of the agricultural situation. As a business farmer you should have it, ; 
It is also a year book of the world’s happenings and compendium of useful knowledge.’ Each member of the family will find it a book 


of ready reference that is unequalled. 


A FEW OF THE INTERESTING FACTS TO BE FOUND IN THIS BOOK ete 
Important Topics and Articles 


Navigating the Air, Arctic Explorations, Earth- 
quakes and Volcanoes, Railroad Earnings,® The 
Panama Canal, National Banks, New National and 
State Laws, Advertising by Farmers, Parcels Post. 


Cooking Lore, Correct Dress, Household Hints, 
Hygiene and Health, 


Calendars and Weather Records 
Weather Probabilities, Calendars, Weather 
Maps, Flag Storm Signals, Legal Holidays, Blank 
Pages for Special Memoranda. 


THIS BOOK GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


WE WILL send on request this valuable book, free and postpaid, to every subscriber to this Journal who immediately sends $1.00 i i 
the coming year. New subscribers will receive the book on the same terms. The,lvok is not sold alone, and pod only beled oe ee si a ee pel 
stated. The book and paper cag by sent to different addresses if desired. If any other books we have offered in connection with a ‘subscription are desired in addition 


to the: Year Book, they can only be had by making an additional ent. Remit b ress money order, check, draft or registered letter. mon costs 
trifle and may be ‘sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the aves below, but, to aveld delay, ‘cond to the one nearest you = —— _ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
New York, 439 Lafayette Street Springfield, Mass. Chicago, Marquette Building 
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Agricultural Data 
Cattle Movement and Markets, Corn Crop of 
the World, Best Methods of Marketing Produce, 
Pure Food Law, Imports of Farm Produce, Staple 
Crop Movement and Markets, Milk Traffic of the 
Big Cities. 


Directories of Farm Organizations 
Farmer’s Institutes, Experiment Work, Na- 
tional and State Dairy Officials, the Grange, Various 
Agricultural and Live Stock Breeders’ Associations, 804 Pages, 4 3-4x6 1-2 ins 
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AGRICULTURIST. 


FARM — MARKETS — GARDEN — HOME 


** Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”’—Washington. 
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BACK TO THE FARM 


Eminent Successes in Dairying in Northern Ohio 
---Building Up a Run-down Farm---Conditions 
First Studied, Then Approved Methods Adopted 
---Turns off 11,000 Pounds Butter Annually for 
City Customers---Sticks to Jersey Cows---Care 
of the Herd and Methods of Feeding 


W. H. STRONG, LUCAS COUNTY, 0. 


I sold my farm and invested in Toledo property 
when about 35 years old. It came on hard times 
and I nearly all I 
had. I then rented a large 
farm 16 miles west of To- 
ledo, for a time. Later I 
purchased an old, run- 
down ‘farm of 100 acres 
on long time in 1881. It 
had been rented for, some 


lost 





years. It is a dark clay, 

loamy soil, bordering sand 

openings. It was without 

MR STRONG ditches. The buildings 
were old and set on wooden blocks. I first 


raised the house, put a cellar under it and graded 
up to it. A little later I planted a row of maples 
along the road in front of the yards. Following 
this, I commenced ditching. I soon found some- 
thing had to be done to bring up the fertility of 
the soil, or I never could pay my interest, aa I 
was over $4000 in debt. 

I read an article on dairying, giving the value 
of stable manure, fi addition to the constant in- 
come from thé dairy. It was then I decided on 
my line of action. I slowly turned my stock into 
common gradé cows. With Toledo for my mar- 
ket, I went to work making butter. I met trouble 
all along the line. My buildings were too old, 


For Week Ending April 13, 1907 


and not adapted to dairying. When winter came 
all my cows wént dry and my income was cut off. 
My customers complained, as they expected butter 
in winter just the same as in summer. I began 


‘growing beets to supply winter feed. I raised my 


barns and made warm stables, kept the cows and 
managed to have some butter in winter, I grew 
more beets and had more fresh cows in the fall, 
supplying a: few private customers with butter 
during the winter. 

My land was poor and I could not make much 
headway. I visited John Gould’s farm and saw 
the first wooden silo in Ohio. I saw five or six 
other silos in that dairy district near Cleveland. 
I came home and. in 1887 built three silos, hold- 
ing about 240 tons. They were the first in this 
part of the state. After partially filling them, I 
increased my cows; in the meantime, I was sav- 
ing and applying the manure to my land. I tiled 
the cornfields. It increased my crops, and, con- 
sequently, I was able to add more cows to my 
herd. I never bought fertilizer or hay, and raised 
all my feed, excepting the bran middlings. I used 
about half a ton per cow. I increased my butter 
yield from 4000 pounds in 1887 to 6700 pounds 
in 1891. I built two more silos for summer feed, 
and commenced feeding silage the year round 

MAKING AND MARKETING THE BUTTER 

I purchased two Jersey heifers and a registered 
Jersey bull. I soon found that I Gould keep three 
Jersey cows on the same feed that two of the 
common cows consumed, and make as much or 
more butter per cow. I got more Jerseys and 
made more butter. In 1896 I made 10,200 pounds; 
since that time I have averaged a little over 11,- 
000 pounds butter per year. I had to hire all my 
help. I had only one boy and he went to school 
most of the time; he liked machinery better 
than farming. When he married and started out 
for himself, he managed a threshing machine and 


Number 15 


a sawmill. He likes that sort of work and is still 
at it. 

I had to make my butter. My wife could nov 
help, as she had all she could do to keep the housu 
in order, 


basement, but later used horse power. 


At first, I churned by dog power in the 
In 1892, I 
built a creamery * and purchased a three-horse 
power engine. I taught a young man to make 
butter and since that time I have not made much 
myself. The man I now have has made my butter 
nearly six years, The past two years, he has de- 
livered the most of it to customers in Toledo. 
We are not able to supply our demand 

Our butter is put up in one-pound prints, and 
We 
average a little over 210 pounds a week. In a four 
weeks’ test it required 147¢ pounds milk to pro- 
duce a pound of butter. We aim to make as near 
that amount as we can. For four months, com- 
mencing May 1, I get 25 cents a pound, and for 
eight months 30 cents, 


delivered once a week to private customers, 


BUILDING UP THE HERD 


From 1896 to 1899, inclusive, I made purchases 
of registered stock. Soon after that my. cows 
commenced to abort, and one year I lost 18 calves. 
Since that time I have had more or less trouble 
with abortion. My young heifers have troubled 
In 1905 I lost only two and hope to 
eliminate it entirely. I have not raised as many 
heifers from my herd as I would like, on this ac- 
count. 
year. I have stuck to the Jerseys, because I saw 
demonstrated in the test at Chicago in 1893, just 
what my. experience has proved for me. 


me most. 


For a long time I raised ten heifers a 


I have 
seen nothing since in any other breed that could 
beat them, taking feed into account. I have 42 
cows and a few young cattle. I have several cows 
that, when fed on our common feed, give from 33 


[To Page 448.] 
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PRIZE APPLES WHICH ATTRACTED FAVORABLE ATTENTION AT THE 1906 ILLINOIS STATE FAIR 


The accompanying illustration shows two plates of prize-winning apples at the Illinois state fair. 
larly well known, but is an apple of good size and quality and possesses many excellent points. The flavor is good and it is considered a desirable va- 
riety for home use. The Wolf River on the left is too well known to need any detailed ‘description. 





The Bietigheimer on the right is not particu- 














KITCHEN ‘AND ‘MARKET GARDEN 


AN ALL SUMMER VEGETABLE GARDEN 


DETAILS FOR SECOND AND LATER PLANTINGS—-HOW THE CROPS WERE MANAGED—HARVESTING AND PREP- Onions do well on fine, soft, black or sandy 


ARATION 


STORED FOR LATER USE. 


[This is the second part of the champion pfize 
winni article in our 1906 garden contest, won by 
Miss Nellie Janssen of Illinois. The first part, 
with plan of garden, was printed in our Garden 
Annual, February 23, No reader can afford 
to miss any of these valuable articles. Still a 
third part, on the flower garden, is to follow.) 

We prepared our second planting May 7. One 
row London broad leaf leek; one row French 
Breakfast radishes; one row white beans. It 
does not look well to have corn among the other 
vegetables. We planted ours in the southwest 
corner of the garden; two rows running east and 
west, the variety being Crosby’s New Early sweet 
corn, Near the sweet corn we planted a small 
bed of Improved White Spine cucumbers. These 
froze off, however, on May 28, having had quite 
a bad frost on that date for such a tender plant 
as the cucumber. It did scarcely any damage to 
speak of to the hardier vegetables. 

Of May 7 planting, the following were first 
used for the table: June 2, first radishes used; 
5th, leek, as a flavoring for soup; llth, lettuce; 
24th, white beans eaten; August 4, first early 
sweet corn, prepared for table by taking off 
husks and silk, cutting from cob, dropped in hot 
milk, boiled for ten or 15 minutes; a lump of 
butter, pepper and salt were added, then served 
immediately; 7th, early sweet. corn first used as 
roasting ears, Of this planting only the leek was 
harvested. We took up 1% dozen bunches Octo- 
ber 26, and packed it in a box with a layer of 
earth at the bottom, then filled up with sand, 
and stored in the cellar, where it was sprinkled 
with water occasionally during the winter. 

DISTRIBUTION. OF VEGETABLES 

Third planting was made May 19. One row 
each white beans and butter beans, of home- 
grown seed; one row Nott’s Excelsior dwarf 
peas; one row kohl-rabi plants set out; a few 
early cabbage plants to complete this row; one 
row early cabbage plants, Three feet was al- 
lowed for a, walk. Next came one row tomato 
plants, purchased from a local market gardener. 
The tomatoes were the last long row because of 
the flower bed coming in here; after. this the 
rows were considerably shortened. 

Kohl-rabi was planted 18 inches apart each 
way; tomatoes 2% feet apart each way; early 
cabbage 2 feet’ apart; for such plants as these we 
dug holes with the hve about 4 inches deep and 
poured a little water in each; if at all possibile, 
we aimed to set out plants after a rain, or 
toward evening, or on a cloudy, rather cool day, 
To kill cabbage worms, which were the only 
pests that troubled our vegetables last year, the 
plants were .treated occasionally with a liberal 
dose of insect powder, applied with a tin can 
having a perforated cover. This was always pat 
on in the morning, when the plants were still 
wet with dew, as it produces the best results then. 

Of May 19 planting, the following were first 
used for the table: June 28, kohl-rabi, prepared 
for the table when still young and tender, pared, 
cut in small cubes or slices, parboiled; milk, but- 
ter and seasoning were. added, then cooked until 
tender; 7th, peas used; 19th, early cabbage, finely 
sliced, parboiled, milk, butter and seasoning added 
and allowed to cook slowly until tender; 17th, 
tomatoes, washed, sliced, seasoned with vinegar, 
sugar and pepper and eaten raw. We harvested 
the following: _ August 16, peas for seed; 24th, 
butter beans for seed and soups, white beans for 
seed. We also gathered seed of the tomatoes of 
this planting. 

Fourth planting, May 29: Two rows kale; four 
rows late cabbage transplanted from seed of our 
own growing we had sown April 24. At the same, 
place where our cucumbers of the May 7 plant- 


_ first used for the table: 


FOR THE TABLE—IN ALL FIVE PLANTINGS WERE MADE TO COVER THE SEASON AND FUR- 
NISH A CONTINUOUS SUPPLY OF FRESH VEGETABLES—-HOW THE FALL AND WINTER CROPS WERE 


ing froze off, we sowed more of the same variety, 
12 seeds to each hill and later thinned out to 
four for each hill, hills being about 4 feet apart 
each way. On this date we used the last radishes 
of April 24 planting, and sowed more of the same 
variety in the same place. Of May 29 planting, 
the following were first used for the table: June 
14, first radishes; 27th, kale, stripped from thé 
stems, cut fine, parboiled in water with a little 
soda added, drained, fresh, hot water, a few strips 
of bacon, and half a teacupful of oatmeal added. 
This may also be eaten as plain greens, without 
anything extra added. The last kale of the sea- 
son was eaten November 6. July 28, first ecu- 
cumbers used as salad, pared, sliced, put in salt 
water for about an hour, drained, a dressing made 
of sour cream, vinegar and pepper was ‘hen 
poured over it. August 14, first late cabbage used. 

Of this planting only the cucumbers and, cab- 
bage were harvested. The eucumbers. were 
pickled, some fresh seed saved. Owing to the 
constant heavy rains, there was_no prospect that 
the cabbage of this planting could be stored in 
the cellar for winter, as they were commencing 
to rot, so we made half a barrel of sauerkraut 
for chicken feed for winter use, which the chick- 
ens always greatly relish, and five gallons for 
table use. 

For table use, only the whitest and finest 
grained heads were selected, cut very fine with 
water for about an hour, drained; a dressing made 
and a little salt sprinkled over it now and then, 
covered with a cloth and a plate, and 
firmly weighted down with a smooth, heavy 
stone; on an average, these CEM wits weighed 
five to eight pounds. 

On June 6, we set out 50 self-blanching celery 
plants, purchased from a local market gardener. 
We dug a trench 18 inches deep; set plants about 
1 foot apart; these were close to the cabbages 
which: we used for sauerkraut. After the cab- 
bages were removed there was plenty of earth to 
fill the trench from time to time. On October 16 
we first used celery for the table and on the 26th 
we took up 30 bunches and stored .them in the 
cellar in deep boxes the same as leek. We left 
ten bunches in the garden, the last of which was 
used November 13. 


FIVE PLANTINGS WERE MADE 


The fifth and last planting, which filled our 
garden entirely, was made June 11. Two rows 
late cabbage plants transplanted from seed sown 
April 24, one row Nott’s Excelsior Dwarf peas; 
two rows white beans; one row carrots, from 
home-grown seed; three rows white beans, from 
home-grown seed; two rows Country Gentleman 
sweet corn. Late cabbage was planted in rows 
2 feet apart each way, sweet corn was planted in 
hills 2 feet apart each way, four kernels to eich 
hill. Of this day’s planting, the following were 
July 26, first peas used; 
September 6, late sweet corn. Of this planting 
one bushel carrots were harvested October 26. 
We sowed turnip seed August 11, where the on- 
ion bed had formerly been. After the ground 
was well prepared, we sewed four rows in drills, 
thinning out as required after the plants ap- 
peared. They were first tsed for the table 
October 25, pared, sliced, parboiled, fresh, hot 
water, shortening, salt, pepper and a teaspoonful 
of sugar were added; when tender, boiled potatoes- 
were added, and all was mashed thoroughly. Ow- 
ing to the unfavorable season for turnips, we har- 
vested only 2% bushels on November 2. In, 
spaces where early vegetables had been, we! 
planted white beans July 24; spinach and peas’ 
August 11. 


EXPERIENCES WITH THE ONION CROP 


HENRY PRICE, HARDIN COUNTY, 0 


loam in my section. This seems to be the best 

land ‘for this crop: On such 

land I usually first grow 

_ @ crop of rye, to take the 

wild nature out of it, I 

have grown onions on the 

same land for years, but 

they must be properly ma- 

nured and fertilized. Our 

land is prepared just as 

early in the spring as we 

HENRY PRICE possibly can get on it, the 

earlier the better. Onion seed can be planted and 

raised earlier than most other vegetables. Our 

land is laid out in plots, varying from five to 50 

acres, We sow the seed in straight rows 14 

inches apart. The seed is always sown in April 

or May, but we like to have the entire crop in 
the ground before May 15. 

We use the seed drill very extensively in this 
section. Some farmers, however, sow by hand 
and some use a gauge-drill with horse power; in 
such cases a heavy iron roller is attachéd to fill 
up horse tracks and firm the earth around the 
seed. In former years I grew 150 acres onions, 
but now only 30 to 50 acres. Our best success 
with fertilizers has’ been obtained where we used 
one containing 3 per cent ammonia from bope 
phosphate, 25 per cent available phosphoric acid 
and from 10 to 12 per cent insoluble phosphoric 
acid, and 1 to 2 per cent potash, 

As soon as the onions come through the ground 
we start using the-cultivator, and go over them 
once a week until they are laid by. We weed as 
often as necessary to keep them clean. After 
the tops are large and begin to tangle it is not 
desirable to’ attempt to work in the crop, as con- 
siderable damage may be done. My best onions 
have averaged 600 bushels an acre. I sold them 
at 50 cents a bushel and delivered right from field. 
I did no shipping last year. I have never had 
any trouble. with diseases or insects. I keep the 
ground perfectly clean and never allow any ac- 
cumulations to harbor such pests. 

After harvesting our crop we frequently leave 
the onions in the field ten days in the crates, if 
the weather is favorable, and then put them in 
the open curing sheds. In two or three weeks 
they are ready to ship or put in winter storage. 
On my home farm they are always handled in 
erates from the field for final storage. When 
shipping, I use sacks and barrels. For white on- 
jons we use light shipping crates. We have had 
good success with and Rnow of no others giving 
as good results as White Southport, Red ani 
Yellow Globe. 

I am a firm believer in deep plowing, and 
like to bring up a little new soil each year. I 
think farmers make a mistake by not having 
their seedbeds in proper:shape for planting. In 
many instances, I like to roll and rub seedbeds 
until thoroughly pulverized and firm, I think it 
is ‘desirable to plant the beds as fast as ready. I 
always take advantage of fresh, moist soil. “I 
always give my land a light spreading of manure 
before it is plowed. I believe in the free use of 
commercial fertilizers. I usually put on 1000 
pounds to an acre. 


Spring Plowing for Sugar Beets—More than 
~one-half the farmers in Colorado plow in early 
spring for their sugar beet crop. They find it 
more satisfactory than early fall. These same 
farmers use from 15 to 20 pounds of beet seed 
per acre. The average space between the rows 
is 10.4 inches, The average tonnage of 1904 was 


17 tons per acre, and 1905, 144% tons. The aver- 
age expense of growing beets is estimated at $33 
per ton. . 

















THE KING OF CORN GROWERS 


ANOTHER CORN RECORD FOR THE KEYSTONE 
STATE—DETAILS ABOUT 90 ACRES OF CORN THAT 
AVERAGED 130 BUSHELS SHELLED CORN PER 
ACRE—POINTS ABOUT THE SYSTEM OF THIS SUC- 
CESSFUL GROWER—A CHALLENGE TO CORN 
GROWERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

For several years we have called special atten- 
tion to the immense crops of corn grown by L 8. 
Long of Lebanon county, Pa. It is doubtful if 
there is another corn grower in eastern United 
States who harvests a larger average crop per 
On 90 acres last season his yield was over 
In some cases 


acre, 
130 bushels shelled corn per acre. 
the average was over 135 bushels. This was par- 
ticularly trué of one field of 28 acres. From this 
field Mr Long selected one ear which he considers 
the most perfect ear of corn ever produced by 
him. Our editor measured this ear of corn re- 
cently. It is 124% inches long and very uniform 
throughout, with an exceedingly small cob. The 
grains cover the very tip and are well rounded. 

The ear measures 8% inches around: it at the 
base, 8% at the center, 8 inches 2 inches from 
the tip, 7% inches 1 inch from the tip; grains 
are ranged in straight, 20 rows around the cob; 
kernels are very deep and uniform. It is one of 
the most perfect ears we have ever seen. Mr Long 
said he would not take $100 for the ear. The 
staik upon which it was borne was about 11 feet 
high, with short, thick joints; very broad, dense, 
green leaves. The ear was borne about 5% feet 
from the ground. Mr Long considers that the 
stalk and ear represent the most perfect type of 
corn that he has ever produced. 

He selected the seed corn he desires to use this 
spriag for his own planting late last fall, handling 
each He took out two or three 
grains‘from the center of each ear, to make sure 
that the type of grain approached the ideal in 
size and uniformity he is after. He has his seed 
corn stored in a third-story room above his office 
in _New York city, where there are no fires. He 
believes that corn should be carefully selected for 
planting and properly stored. His corn is laid out 
on boards supported by two trestles. The ears 
are 3 or 4 feet deep and piled regularly, 
like cord wood. The rows are about 2. inches 
apart, so there is free circulation of air’ around 
the corn. Mr Long’s methods are unique and 
well worth repeating at this time. 

He practices regular rotation. No fertilizers 
are applied directly to the corn crop. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that Mr Long does not pro- 
vide a large amount of plant food. It is applied 
to other crops previously grown. Large quanti- 
ties of lime have been used on this soil. Clover 
adds a sufficient amount of nitrogen for best re- 


ear himself. 


: ».GRAINS AND GRASSES 


sults. In addition, a large amount of vegetable 
matter is turned under. This is well rotted by 
spring and is thoroughly broken up and incor- 
porated in the soil before corn is planted. 
Recently Mr Long said: Thirty years ago last 
February, when I was not as much interested in 


farming and did not know as much about it as I° 


do now, I told my farm superintendent that he 
was not getting as much corn per acre as he 
should, by a half. He looked at me in amaze- 
ment, with the statement that I or no other man 
could increase the yield 50 per cent on that field. 
At any rate, I took hold of the proposition myself, 
prepared the land and put out the corn that sen- 
son. I planted the Chester County Mammoth, a 
white type of corn. The year was an exceedingly 
unfavorable one\ and frost caught the crop 
September 6. However, under these adverse con- 
ditions, the increase was more than 25 per cent 
above what had been formerly gotten, and I am 
satisfied, had the season been favorable. I would 
have doubled the crop even then. 

Since that time I beat the 50 per cent increase 
in production, in fact, have added nearly 100 per 
cent to it. I have been carefully selecting and 
breeding to a type of. corn which in a little over 
20 years has given me an ear having remarkable 
uniformity, small cob, carrying long, well devel- 
oped grains of uniform size, closely set , around 
the base and in many cases to the extreme tip of 
the cob. Many ears selected this.season are 
over 14 inches long, ranging from 8 to 11 inches in 
circumference. Many of the ears weigh from 
2% to 234 pounds each. I do not like to plant 
exclusively, the long-eared type, but each season 
combine this with the shorter and more uniform 
ears. I like an ear that stands erect on the stalk. 

Three years ago Mr Long made an extended 
trip throughout the great corn belts of the west, 
where he has large land interests. When he re- 
turned he made the statement that he had not 
seen and did not believe there was a like area of 
corn in the United States that would produce the 
results that he got in the Lebanon valley of Penn- 
sylvania. When asked recently if he would re- 
peat theechallenge made then, his reply was as 
follows: “I repeat my open challenge to any 
farmer in the United States who has produced 
the past year, without commercial fertilizers, 
a field of corn that will yield, in round numbers, 
a greater output than did my 90 acres last sea- 
son. If there is any corn grower in the central 
west, or any place else, who can put an average 
of 130 bushels per acre on 90 acres, under the ad- 
verse conditions that I contended with last year, 
I would like te know where he is, and will appre- 
ciate it, if he will communicate the facts to the 
editor of American Agriculturist.” 


[5] 


ALFALFA HAY MADE IN OHIO 
J. E. WING, OHIO 

This is always cut when less advanced in 
growth than that grown in the middle west; 
the stems are smaller and not nearly so woody. 
Also, we are compelled to shock it greener and to 
put into stack or mow with some of the sap still 
in the stalk. This system is necessary on account 
of rain. The result is, we save very nearly all 
the leaves, the most valuable part, but the sap 
causes heating in the stack or mow and part of 
this hay will be turned more or less brown by it. 
Men who have never fed the hay look with dis- 
favor upon this brown stuff, but this is a mis- 
take. It is not damaged as if rained on, nor is 
it usually moldy. ; 

Hay that has been rained on usually bleaches 
more or less white and if put in the mow with 
rain or dew on, it will mold, but hay that heats 
from its own sap is brown and not usually moldy. 
The heating seems to us, after ten years’ ex- 
perience, actually to make the hay more valu 
able. Our stock always prefer it to that which 
is not heated, and we think the stalks are not so 
woody. This is the result of not a little expe- 
rience, but of careful study for ten years, no 
season of which we fed less than 75 tons, and 
many seasons from 200 to 300 tons. Our show 
sheep, when on the circuit, sometimes run out 
of Tay of our own, and we substitute western 
grown alfalfa. Even when our hay that they 
are used to is not of best quality, brown and 
coarse also, they prefer it to the green appear- 
ing western hay. 


—— 


Importance of Uniformity—The fact that the 
eastern fruit growers and truck growers are not 
as well organized as are the western and more 
distant producers is very largely due to the fact 
that they have the advantage of lower express 
rates and that the merchants will handle their 
goods in small consignments. By this method of 
smal] individual shipments, the product upon the 
market is less uniform in character, both as re- 
gards grade and method and type of package, 
than is the case when the product is marketed 
through the exchange and in carload lots. In 
order to handle carload shipments successfully, 
and the product well graded. These are advan- 
vegetables must be uniform in character and size 
tages which have been learned by distant ship- 
pers and which have, in a great measure, been 
forced upon them by the necessity of shipping 
in carload lots.—[Prof L. C. Corbett, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Digstovery is Wonderful except when it leads 
one to find farm machinery in the fence corners. 
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A PROSPEROUS HOMESTEAD ON A GRAIN AND STOCK FARM IN 








MINNESOTA 


The engraving presents a suggestion of peace and plenty on one of the grain fields of the northwest. This is a glimpse of the farm of D. N, Talk 


man, near- Willmar, Minn. 


He gives much attention to both grain and live stock. Last season he*had under cereals, wheat 80 acres, oats 100 acres, 


barley 120 acres; and under tame meadow 120 acres. He usually has 100 acres under corn and is a great advocate of the silo. 
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FARM AND BARN 


New Ideas in Dairy Barn Ventilation 


Much interest is manifested in the 
muslin curtain method of ventilating 
dairy and other barns. American Ag- 
riculturist\has asked Dr B. M, Santee, 
the practical dairy expert of ‘the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, who\has had much personal ex- 
perience ‘with this system, to tell 
readers about his tests. His reply, 
which follows should be read by every 
dairyman in the country. 

There is much about the muslin 
curtain that I cannot now give you. 
There is a rule of the department 
forbidding matter being given out 
which is later to appear in bulletin 
form. However, I may say to you that 
this department has conducted some 
very good experiments with the mus. 
lin curtains as a ventilator the past 
winter, and the results have been 
not only .surprising, but very satis- 
factory. I have been. using them in 
my own stable (near Cortland, N ¥) 
about seven years with entire satis- 
faction. They result in lowering the 
temperature 1 to 2 degrees, but while 
it actually is that much colder, rated 
by the thermometer, it feels at least 
10 degrees warmer because of the 
lack of humidity, 

One of my friends, Harry G. Win- 
ters of Tioga county, N Y, hesitated 
about installing the system in winter, 
fearing to freeze his cattle, so began 
it in May, allowed it to drift on to 
winter, expecting to close the windows 
when it got cold. Instead of closing 
up the curtain openings that_he had, 
when it got cold and he needed more 
ventilation, he put in more cloth 
to his entire satisfaction. 

I hesitated for some time about 
saying anything publicly about the 
use of the curtain in dairy barns, be- 
cause of the response it usually met 
at the hands of the farmer, but one 
year ago, I talked upon the subject 
before the New York state experi- 
menters’ league at Cornell university 
and was surprised, when I went back 
to this year’s meeting, to learn that so 
many had adopted the idea. Reports 
came in at that time from_ people 
using it in all sorts of buildings, from 
cow stables to sheep pens, and each 
One enthusiastic in praise of the cur- 
tains. It is now being used, to my 
knowledge, in about 20 stables in New 
York state, and from each comes a 
good report. I am well satisfied that 
in the near future it will be the only 
ventilation used, It economical, 
easy to apply and very effective. 

TEST ON A VIRGINIA DAIRY FARM 

The following letter from Gen 
Robert G, Smith, proprietor of Hollin 
Hall stock and dairy farm in Virginia, 
to Dr Santee shows how the muslin 
curtain -idea_ strikes the practical 
dairyman when properly tested: 

“Permit me to express my appre- 
ciation of the many valuable sugges- 
tions raceived from your good self, in 
the practical details of dairy farming 
and for other useful information 
given to me, The condition of my 
stock, plant and equipments Was such 
as to merit good report, score 90, 
when you first visited me on Decem- 
ber 22, 1906, and the suggestions 
which you then and since have so 
willingly given me were taken ad- 
vantage of to the end that when you 
again inspected my establishment 
here on February 9, 1907, you felt 
that conditions were so much im- 
proved as to merit excellent report 
as to general sanitary conditions, the 
score being 95. 

“This betterment was chiefly 
brought about by increasing the light 
and ventilation in the barn by put- 
ting 90 square feet of muslin curtain 
such as you. suggested, which has 
been. somewhat in the nature of @ 
revelation here,. and my experience is 
below given for particular informa- 
tion and through you for the benefit 


is 





of all Who may yet be in doubt, After 

satisfying myself from your state- 
ment of experience that the curtain 
was all right, I desired to try it, and 
taking my manager, Col A.B. Mar- 
shall, a practical and experienced 
architect and builder along, I indicat- 
ed to him where I wanted the side 
walls cut and frames, with muslin 
only on, put in. Well, he looked at me, 
and after assuring himself that I 
really meant it, sat down té advise 
against such a really inhuman course, 
explaining his belief that it meant 
subject the cattle to unnecessary ¢@x- 
posure to the cold winds which must 
blow through the meshes of the mus- 
lin during the winter and indeed 
freeze them. However, I persisted 
that they must be tried, and they 
were, with marked glances of sym- 
pathy at me, finally put on: 

“The first two or three nights 
thereafter being mild weather, caused 
no alarm for condition of cattle, but 
the morning of the fourth day saw 
the thermometer down to 7 degrees 
and the wind howling a.gale, when 
at 5a m Col Marshall, with his corps 
of men, approached the barn with 
feelings akin to fear and trembling, 
but on entering he was agreeably sur- 
prised to find the conditions much 
more ideal than ever before. The 
cattle were comfortable in a suitable 
temperature of dry, healthy atmos- 
phere, free from- drafts and damp- 
ness. The manager, still doubtful, 
approached the most exposed, curtain, 
that facing the northwest wind, which 
was forcing it inward by a strong 
outward attack, but he could hardly 
perceive the cold and had to resort 
to a method he learned on the plains 
of wetting the finger and holding it 
up -to detect the direction of the 
wind; when at 2 inches from the cur- 
tain he thus discovered the admis- 
sion of air; but that being there as- 
similated at once with the tempera- 
ture of that within was constantly 
driving out the dampness and foul 
air and furnishing the barm with pure 
atmosphere without noticeable cold 
and in the most admirable*and eco- 
nomical manner. 

“That morning when the colonel 
met me, he was and is an ardent ad- 
vocate of the muslin curtain, and will 
say so to anyone, for both barn and 
chicken houses, but his conviction is 
not without chagrin, that he, a prac- 
tical builder of wide experience, in 
the use of muslin windows in new 
buildings in extracting dampness so 
that mechanics may continue their 
work on the inside in the most ap- 
proved manner, should have been un- 
Willing to admit its utility on the 
farm until after a practica] demon- 
stration.” 

—_——__>—_—_—- 

The Destiny of the Hog being the 
pork barrel, the sole object in swine 
breeding is the production of a hog 
that will make the greatest quantity 
of best~ pork at the least cost for 
feed. The correct form or. type, 
therefore, is that which while fulfill- 
ing the feeder’s requirements of rapid 
growth with a minimum consumption 
of feed, will when marketed meet the 
butcher’s demand for a profitable car- 
cass. Those characters which indi- 
cate constitutional vigor and good 
feeding qualities are not. merchanta- 
ble qualities with the butcher, but 
they are scarcely less important to 
the producer of profitable pork than 
those which constitute market de- 
mands.—[Prof Tait Butler, North 
Carolina. 


Taboratory Helper—An examina- 
tion for laboratory helpers will be 
given May 9 by the United States civil 
service commission to secure eligibles 
for at least six vacancies at $600 a 
year in the bureau of chemistry of 
the department ‘of agriculture at 
Washington and other cities where 
there are department laboratories. 


A Self-Peeder for Sheep 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 
If the lamba are sfii] sucking I[ 
question the propriety of feeding them 
in @ seif-feeder. The appetite is bet- 
ter and keener when they are just 
given what they will eat up clean. 
But fer older lambs, as for instance, 
fall lambs, that are being fattened, 
it may be in order sometimes to feed 
in a self-feeder, but only certain 
kinds of food. . 
The feeder may be. easily made 
portable and serves the purpose 
best when the sheep can eat from 
it en both sides. It is made by 
simply constructing a floor that is 
tight and building. over this a box 
eonsiderably wider at the eaves than 
at the bottom. Cover with a roof 
having a hinged lid for lfting when 
grain is put in. The sides of the 
platform or floor should project about 
6 to 8 inches out from the bottom of 





the box. 
In front of the floor a -3-inch 
strip should be nailed on both 


sides.. Thia 83-inch strip wiil project 
upward 2 inches above the fleer, thus 
making a triangle on both sides 
There should be an opening of about 
2 to B inches at the bottom of the 
box to allow the grain to come out 
as it ia eaten. It may be necessary 
to use a strip in the hand to bring 
grain out sometimes, as al! kinds of 
grain do not come out equally easy. 
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Warts—G,. R., West Virginia has a 
steer that has a granulated sore like 
a wart on its jaw. Also two cows that 
are getting the same disease on their 
faces. Has it anything to do with 
lumpy jaw? He had several cows last 
summer that had scabby udders and 
some of them gave lumpy milk. 
What can be done for such cases if 
they should occur again this sum- 
mer? Scrape the tops off the warts 
and apply a little terchloride of an- 
timony to them with a feather and 
repeat every third day until they are 
lower than the . surrounding skin: 
then let them alone to heal. This 
warty trouble has no tendency to be- 


come, lumpy jaw. For the cows’ ud- 
ders, mix one ounce acetate of lead 
with one quart of soft water and 


bathe the affected parts twice a day 
until cured. 


Grub in Head—J. H. C., Pennsy!- 
vania wants to know if there is an) 
remedy for grub in the head of sheep 
after the eggs are deposited. No, but 
this can be. prevented by putting pine 
tar around the nostrils of the sheep 
to keep the flies from depositing their 
eggs in the nose. When the grubs 
develop in the head, the plate 0! 
bone just in front of the ear bulges 
out a little and by tapping this part 
the grub can be removed and the 
part should be washed out with a lo- 
tion made by mixing One quart car- 
bolic acid with 50 quarts of water. 





Eczema—J. D. H., Pennsylvania 
has a cow that has a scabby skin 
disease and the body is now nearly 
bare of hair. What can be done t 
make the hair grow? Mix two ounces 
oxide of zinc with four ounces vase- 
line. Put on a little every second da) 
and continue it for several weeks. 





Sheep Disease—C. A. T., New York, 
has lost several sheep, but from his 
description of the disease it is impos- 
sible to give a correct opinion as tu 
the nature of the disease. If any more 
die make a careful examination of all 
the internal organs and report their 
condition. 
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A TUBULAR SEPARATOR 
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It may be that you have been wanting for a long time to buy a Tentemen-We like wnt Serpe notte Tubular Sengrator 
Tubular Cream Separator but just couldn’t spare the money. You want | cows, but se sell pounds of butter a week more butter off curs cows than 
a Tubular and have made up your mind that some time you propose to [I] we -a 4 awithout the Tubular Separ= a ae pik ag wth 
own one. In the meantime, you are losing enough to pay forit,and | ator besides saving IsbO. owes. butter is better quality and 
you’re no nearer owning one than if you had no such intention. Figbrasks City, Neb., separator saves me. yynuch 

| 1905. ara wo e wou no 
’ , ; think of Sot now. 
Here’s a way for you to get one free, and get it now. seigakie WELLS. 
Welcome, W 
uly 1 


If you have, say ten cows, sell off two or three of the poorest 
milkers and you’ve got the money to pay spot cash for the Separator. 
The cows you have left, plus the Tubular, will make you more money 
than the ten cows did without the machine—not only that, but you’ll 
save the feed and the work of caring for the extra cows. 


Some of the cows are simply eating their heads off anyway. 


It would pay you to even sell four of the cows and buy a 
Tubular if you could not get it without. 


Mrs. Spring, whose letter appears below, got 100 per cent 
mote cream after she commenced.to use the Tubular. She 
could have sold five of her cows, paid for the Tubular, had 
money left, saved a lot of feed and work, and still have 
made as much money on the five cows as she did on 
the ten without the Tubular. 


f 


No wonder she was surprised at the 4a P : y \ ' AN | 


amount she was losing, and no wonder she Me 
is enthusiasticover the Tubular. But that y 

Read What 
| 
Mrs. Spring 


isn’t all. She has been saving all that 
Says: 


loss ever since she bought the 
Lovettsville, Va., Sept. 4, 1905. 
Tuer SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co. 
Gentlemen:—The Sharples Tubular Separator is all right. I am 


Separator and she will save 
it as long as she uses the 
machine. It’s a regular 

milking ten cows. From three milkings I churned 16 pounds of butter 
when using the Tubular Cream Separator. From the same cows, three 
1H 7h other milkings, I churned just eight pounds of butter, using .. SP water 











its capital every day, every 
week, every month, every 
year. 





















savings bank that piles up 
cans. I had no idea I was losing so much cream. MRS. E. C. SPRING. 











We have stacks of letters that show what users think of the Tubu- 
lar and how it has paid its way and put money in the bank. But all 
this evidence and all these facts won't help you one cent’s worth unless: 
you buy a Tubular and get it to work saving for you. You can do it by 
selling off a cow or two if you can’t doit any other way. Pays you) 
better, of course, to keep the cows too if you can, butif you can’t, don’ t 
let that stand in the way another day—the Tubular will soon save you 
enough to buy more cows if you wish them. The experiment has been 
tried and proven. It’s up to you to get the benefit of this advice. 

by 

Write today, we'll send you our new $1.00 dairy book, “Business 
Dairying,” free, if you will ask for it and our catalog R100 descriting 
the Tubular in detail. 


The Sharples Separator Co., 
Toronto, Can. WEST CHESTER, PA. Chicago, Ill.’ 
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rite it on a postal if it’s handiest,and address 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Fatis, Vt. 











Setprerton Sen from warehouses at Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N. ¥., Toledo, O. 
of eo is., M \ Minn.. Si Sioux woh. ‘Ia., Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, N 5 
1, Que. Ont., Winnipeg, 
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GET PROFIT ‘re MILK PAIL 


ur .cows the kind of feed that keeps them in condition, im- 

wea ae petite and increases the milk flow. A cow isa milk factory. 
prove the rapt Os hiad of raw material in the way of properly balanced 
rations and she will turn out profit for you the year around. The amount 
of ‘eo and Butter Pat her milk contains depends on what she gets to 
eat, Peed her.right and you'll find profit in the milk pail every time. 


—GONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 


"SW Prost maker—Jt's the food that makes healthy, thrifty cattle. It 
ant up their system, keeps their appetites keen and the milk flow steady 
and large. a @ theoaly feed fee@ that completely takes the place of cotton 
seed meal meal, owing to its high percentage of protein 
aod beats a4 of it, 47 per cent of protein and butter fat guaranteed! 
it's a concentrated feed that is cheaper than corn and oats and it will 
Lm you try it. Ask your dealer or write to us direct for full informa- 
to feed for profit. 


‘CONTINENTAL GEREAL CO., Box 164, Peoria, Hil. 
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Economy Silo 


‘| Keeps all enailage tn perfect condition | 
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IN DAIRYING 


Back to the Farm 

{From Page 443] 
to 88 pounds milk per dey, testing 6 
per cent butter fat. 

I sold my bull, Brown Bessie’s Boy, 
No 50110. He was of @ datk fawn 
color @nd finely bred. I have some fine 
cows and heifers from him. I am 
now raising a young bull, bred largely 
ftom the St Lambert stock. In my 
opinion, five or six years is as long 
as ah ordinary dairyman should keep 
a bull, They get cross, and inbreed- 
ing is not satisfactory, at least, in my 
experience. I plan to use my bull on 
tlie best cows.I can get. I am rea- 
senably sure of some Choice cows as 
the result of such breeding. 

I let the calf remain with the cow 
the first three days. I then remove 
it and teach it to drink, and feed part 
hew milk for two or three weeks, 
adding skimmed miik gradually for 
the whole feed. 
until the calf is six months old. I 
feed silage to the cows morning and 
evening, With a good supply of bran 
and middlings. Clover hay is given 
them at noon. I feed the heiférs, just 
the same as I do the.cows, thus keep- 
ing them nice and plump. I breed 
heifers so as to have them freshen 
at two years old. I keep fall calves 
so as to have as many fall and win- 
ter cows as I can get. 

I keep my cows in stable at night, 
as seon as frost comes, and feed them 
all the silage they will eat. I feed 
each cow in milk about five pounds 
bran and buckwheat middlings in 
qual parts per day. As soon as pas- 
ture is gone I commence feeding 
clover or alfalfa at noon. I give them 
what they will eat up clean. I keep 
Water and rock sait where they can 
reach it the year round. This treat- 
ment is kept up until spring. The 
cows are let out only on warm, pleas- 
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same width. The cows are tied to a 
steel bale with rope ardund the neck 
attached to a sharp-end swivel. I 
have ea cement floor. This is kept well 

; Morse manure ahd other 
absorbert materials are scattered in 
gutter behind cows every day. This 
absorbs the liquid. 

METHODS OF HANDLING MANURE 


The manhure is wheeled ovt and 
piled in the yard. This is spread di- 
rectly on the fields when weather and 
ground will permit. My stable is 
kept as near 60 degrees aS pagsible. 
Water pipes do not freeze. Have fed 
silage the year round since 1892. My 
feeder gives a half ration of silaze 
about 5 o'clock im the morning. The 
cows are then milked. After break- 
fast he finishes feeding silage and 


grain. At 11 o’clock we feed what 
they will eat. At 4 o'clock, silage and 
grain. We have supper at 5 o'clock, 


after which the milking is done. The 
bull is fed about the same as the 
cows. We keep him in a large box 
stall, exercising him in the yard when 
the weather is fair. He is not kept 
quite as warm as the cows, and has 
no pasture. 

i think farmers should keep pure- 
bred sires, and leave the business of 
producing registered steck to men 
who are able and like that work. 
Every well regulated farm should 
have silage for all herds of stock, ex- 
cepting work horses. Stock all like 
it, even poultry. Corn, saved in a 
good silo, in my experience, is worth 
a third more to feed than when saved 
in any other way, and costs less to 
harvest it. 


~ 
> 





Gooseberries—D. V. H, New York: 
The Prolific gooseberry can se- 
cured from &@ny nurseryman Advertis- 
ing in our columns. Write to Several 
of them and get catalogs, lists and 
prices. 
















































































ant days, 1% or two hours after the 
noon feed. When grass comes in the = 
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ture two hours, after it dries off in ‘ 
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FLOOR PLAN OF W. H. STRONGS’ DAIRY BARN---See Page 443 
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MILK! AND BUTTER 








FARM BUILDINGS OWNED BY DAIRYMAN STRONG 


This group of farm buildings is on the farm of W. H. Strong of Ohio, 


whose article is printed in this issue (see opening pages). 
ice house and barns are all shown 
silos are combined as shown in the floor plan in another column. 


shop, carriage house, 


The creamery, 
The barn and 
There 


is also an open shed beside a granary and several other small buildings. 





Hand Separator Problems 


PROF A. L. HAECKER, NEBRASKA 





All such high speeded apparatus 
should. be thoroughly oiled and kept 
free from gum. Light oils are there- 
fore preferred. When a separator runs 
hard it generally means that the bear- 
ings have become gummed with 
burned or old oil. In most cases a free 
use of, gasoline or kerosene into all of 
the oiling places will do away with 
this difficulty. Remove the bowl and 
run the machine while the oil is be- 
ing added. This will wash the bear- 
ings clean. 

If the machine still runs hard, note 
whether the bearings are cut or 
roughened or whether they are set too 
tight. If so, adjust them. It is diffi- 
cult to lay down any regular plan of 
procedure in correcting such troubles, 
as machines differ so in their con- 
struction according to the make. Ifa 
separator is laid away for some time 
and not’ used, when it is to be used 
again a kerosene washing will be the 
best possible thing. Every hand sepa- 
rator user should be familiar with his 
particular machine and ugderstand its 
construction. 


TIME AND METHOD OF SEPARATING 


The care of hand separator cream is 
so important and so necessary to the 
success of hand separator dairying 
that it should be a subject of interest 
to every cream producer. To insure a 
good quality of cream the separating 
should be done immediately after 
milking while the milk is still warm. 
The cream should be . cooled and 
aerated, then kept in a cool place 
until disposed of or churned. I believe 
a cooler” and aerator quite essential 
to the best quality of cream and cer- 
tainly such an apparatus will be found 
very yaluable to the dairyman. 

If such a machine is not had, then it 
is necessary to cool and air cream in 
another way. This may be done by 
pouring it from one vessel to another 
in the open air so that it can come in 


contact with the air and at the same 
time will be cool. It then can be set 
away in cans in cold water. Warm 
cream should never be run into cold 
and old cream, but should be kept 
separate until it is cool. The hand 
separator should be carefully washed 


and bowl parts scalded after each us- 
ing. A good method to keep the ma- 
chine in a clean condition is to use 
sal soda or some such agent that will 
remove the grease and dirt. Sunshine 
is a good drier and the bowl parts 
may be placed in open air where the 
sSun’s rays can strike the surface. 

If the hand separator dairying is to 
survive, these principles must be car- 
ried out to at least some extent by 
every producer, and as much improve- 
ment can be practiced by a receiver 
and butter maker. Judging from the 
number of hand separators in use, it 
is safe té6 say that a great percentage 
of creamery butter now made in 
‘America is made from hand separator 


cream, and judging from the marked 
reduction in the quality of butter 
turned out, it is easy to-see that hand 
separator cream is. not of the best 
quality. On the other hand, it can be 
made into the finest product if some 
of the simple methods are employed 








by the agents producing and han- 
dling it. 
The Use of Gfuten Feeds 
Purchased feeds. for cows and 


growing animals need not be an un- 
profitable venture provided.the uses 
of the various special praducts are un- 
derstood. The combination in which 
a purchased feed is fed-.is the all im- 
portant thing and expensive mill by- 
products may be used at considerable 
financial loss if not fed in connection 
with the right foods. 

Of the various by-products, gluten 
feed stands well, because of its high 
protein content and the large amount 
of fat contained. This combination 
is not found in many feeds and in 


many cases makes this feed prefer- 
able to any other that can be pur- 
chased 


GLUTEN MAY BE OVERFED 

Care should be exercised in feeding 
glutén meal as it is- very heavy arf® 
not over one-half of the concentrates 
should consist of this material. If 
plenty of silage and -hay is used, there 
are no injurious effects from its use 
as is sometimes the case with cotton- 
seed meal. Tests of this feed for 
dairy cows show that it is superior 
to corn meal and bran and gives an 
increased amount of milk 

When fed in sufficient quantities, 
gluten meal is fully equal to cotton- 
seed meal as a source of protein al- 
though it does not contain so much 


@ of this substance. 


It usually costs 
less on the market and is, therefore, 
a more economical feed. Of the va- 
rious gluten feeds on the market, 
some of those called meals do 
contain so much fat as. some of the 
prepared gluten feeds. The amount 
of protein is about the same, but for 
fattening animals the feeds are pref- 
erable. 


aie, 


Velvet Beans—C. F. H., Pennsyl- 
vania: The velvet bean is 
value as a green manuring and forage 
plant. ‘Experiments in various south- 
ern stations show that for the lower 
half of the Gulf states and for Flori- 
da, the velvet bean is equal in value to 
the cowpea, and for some purposes 
better. North of these states it can- 
not take the place of the cowpea, 
since it will not mature seed. They are 
usually grown in rows 4 feet apart 
with two or three beans in hills 2 feet 
apart in the row. About one bushel 
of seed is required per acre. Light, 
sandy soils are best for this crop, but 
it may be grown as a renovating crop 
on any soil. Clean cultivation should 
be practised until the vines overlap 
No nitrogenous fertilizers need be ap- 
plied since this crop, like cowpeas and 
clover, is capable of obtaining this ele- 
ment from the air. Our forthcoming 
new book, entitled “Forage and Fiber 
Crops in America,”’ by Prof Thomas F. 
Hunt, will treat fully on this impor- 
tant plant. Every farmer should have 
a copy of this great book in his library 
as well as a copy of the companion 
book, “The Cereals in America,” now 
published, by the same author. Sent 
postpaid $1.75. 





Condense Your Hay in the form of 
milk, condense the milk in the form 
of cream, condense the cream in the 
form of butter. This. will not only 
reduce the cost of hauling but leave 
three bulky but important by-prod- 
crease crops; that of the mfk as 
manure to feed the land and thus in- 
crease crops; that of the mlik: as 
skim milk and butermilk to feed 
hogs and)chickens, and partly return 
to the soil as manure. Is is worth 
while making these condensations? 





Grocers’ Butter Profits—There is a 
margin between wholesale and retail 
butter prices. The groceryman sells 
two to three cents represents the deal- 
notice in quotations in the north that 
two or three cens represents the deal- 
ers’ profit and I think this enough. 
Certainly“the dealer should not ask 
more than four cents profit.—[(W.. L. 
Williamson, Georgia. 





American Agriculturist is a valu- 
able paper for farmers. It ought to 
be in every farm house.—[F. A. Sal- 


isbury, Ontario County, N Y. 
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‘NORTHERN OHIO FARM HOUSE AND CREAMERY 


This is the comfortable home of. W. H. ‘Strong of Lucas County, 
whose story of his interesting dairy farm is printed in 
small building in the background is his dairy. 


Ohio, 
this issue., The 
It is fully equippéd with 


the best apparatus used in up-to-date butter making. 
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There is no case so old or 
bed that we wil! not guarantee 
» Fieming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
| remove the lameness male the 
sound. Money re refunded it if it ever 
fails to use and one to fisce minute 
plications gn. ane rks = AF on 
| eand Bone Spavin. 
or buying any kind of a remedy oa ‘tind 
a blemish, write for a free copy o! 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 
Ninety-siz pages of veterinary inform 
with special attention to the treatment 
promt Durably bound, indexed an 

illustrated. ake a right beginning 
—s for this 

FLEMING BROS, Chemista, 

821 Unien Stock Yards, Chicago, TIL 


sweat-proof and 
durable by using 


Harness Oil 
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Try a Boss Cream Raiser 


m your home, if not 
Srey return 
atour expense. More 
satisfactory than a 
$100 Separator. Runs 
itself, raises cream 






Boss than any other kind. Pri 2 
today for free Catalogue. It willsave you mone 
BLUFTON CREAM SEPARATOR CO. BOX 8B, BLUFTON, 0. 








Diet teven at factory Prices is our my Fie: miga e- 
m between you and us. You save We 

“olen of vehicles, Our “National Leader 

Top B is the best know 





4 » All kindss 
Portable, »Pit,Pitiess; Steel 
ment construction, 
Sold on trial. Catalog free. Beale Oo. | 
156 Central St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 








Your Wife or Daughter 
Can drive your most fracti- 
ous horse if he wears a Beer 
Bit. Horse is under perfec 
contre’ at all times, Can 
entlest colt or run- 
mal send action. 10 on Se a free 









tial. “Prot. “J-R. 


YOUNG MEN WANTED — To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 45 Louis Street 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 


eery, Pleasant 
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“Clipper Lawn Mower 


THE MOWER 
alte weens ent ur lawns. PR? i be 


of the re graces att Nate ngthe sm ye feeders 
e sagen ti 1 eee thick and weeds 
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o*FREE TRIAL 














FIGHTING INSECT PESTS 


Proposed New Spraying Material 
J. K, HAYWARD, U S DEPT OF AGRI 


‘ 
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In the lime-sulphur-sailt-soda wash 
I am uuaable to ste that anything is 
gained by the addition of salt, ai- 
though if is recognized that some hold 
strenuously to the belief thae the wash 
without it is a failure. Besides this it 
would appear that caustic soda en- 
tirely takes the place of the lime, in 
so far as the caustic action of the 
wash on the scale is concerned. This 
is especially true in a dry climate 
where the caustic soda, which is much 
more soluble than the calcium hy- 
droxid, is not washed off of the tree 
by rains. Therefore, a wash composed 
only of sulphur, eaustic soda and 
water seems worthy of trial in com- 
bating ecale insects. 

Such a wash should of course have 
approximately the same sulphur 
strength as the old lime-sulphur-salt 
wash and should require absolutely no 
heating to get the sulphur into solu- 
tion, After a number of trials of dif- 
ferent relative proportions of caustic 
soda, sulphur and water it was found 
that if the formula as given below be 
used a mixture will be formed having 
in. solution approximately the same 
amount of sulphur and the same sul- 
phur compounds as the original lime- 
sulphur-salt wash, with the exception 
that these sulphur compounds exist 
entirely as the sodium salts instead of 
being present chiefly as calcium salts. 

A wash somewhat similar to the one 
proposed kelow has long been em- 
ployed as a remedy for mites (sul- 
phur 20 pounds, caustic soda 98%; 10 
pounds, variously diluted); but not 
made according to the following di- 
rections nor with any understanding 
of its close chemical relationship to 
the fime-sulphur-salt wash. 

The proposed formula is as follows: 
Water, 50 gallons; powdered sulphur, 
19 pounds; caustic soda, 10 pounds. 
The wash is mixed as follows: Make a 
paste of the sulphur with not more 
than 5% gallons boiling water; at 
once add al] the caustic soda, which 
has previously been broken up into 
pieces the size of a hickory nut or 
smaller, and stir occasionally for one- 
half hour. At the end of this time add 
4414 gallons water, stir, and the wash 
is ready for use. 

This wash contains somewhat iess 
sulphur than the original lime-sul- 
phur-salt wash (formula—lime, 30 
pounds; sulphur, 20 pounds; salt, 15 
pounds; water, 50 gallons), but not 
enough to have any material influence. 
However, if others are of the opinion 
that it ‘should be exactly the same 
strength it can be made so by adding 
3914 gallons water instead of 44% 
gallons water, as given in the formula. 

Again, it may be the opinion of 
many, and the opinion may prove to 
be correct, that it is best to add lime 
to this mixture, both on account of 
the fact that it serves as a guide in 
spraying end because it is less sol- 
uble in rain'than caustic soda, and so 
will remain on the tree longer. [If 
such is found to.be the case, the above 
formula could be used with the ad- 
dition of about 17% pounds slaked 
lime. 

The directions for preparing the 
wash would then read: Make a 
paste of the sulphur with about 5% 
gallons boiling water and add at once 
all the caustic soda, which has been 
previously broken up into pieces the 
size of a hickory nut or smalier,and stir 
occasionally for one-half hour, slake 
the lime with enough water to make 
a thick paste, and add the slaked lime 
to the mixture of sulphur, soda and 
water. Add an amount of water equiv- 
alent to 50 gallons, minus the quantity 
already used in slaking the lime and 
making a paste of the sulphur. 

I believe on purely theoretical 
grounds, and without having made 


field experiments, that the first mix- 
ture proposed above, without lime, 
will give good results, especially in a 
dry climate. ~~ 


Early Spring Proning of Trees 


PETERKIN WILEY, CHEMUNG COUNTY, N Y. 


The pruning of trees is a duty that 
is mrore or less neglected and should 
receive much greater attention in or- 
der to return a recompense for their 
usefulness. Those trees that have be- 
come scraggy and misshapen should 
be eliminated from the orchard. Gen- 
erally, in planting an orchard the 





trees are set so close that before. 


reaching maturity the branches inter- 
lock and the result is that.the lower 
limbs are soon killed by shade. The 
roots of nearly all trees extend as far 
outward as the hight. of the trees. 
This should be taken into considera- 
tion when planting as should also the 
specie of trees, The health of the 
tree may be ascertained by the num- 
ber of buds and. leaves on the 
branches. If the tree is full of small 
twigs with plenty of leaf buds for 
next years growth the roots may 
then be considered in a healthy con- 
dition. 

This is the season of the year when 
these few indi@ations must be ob- 
served and remedied lest we expe- 
rience a shrotage in next season’s fruit 
crop. Qne can now see what trees 
should be removed in order to pre- 
serve the better ones from injury by 
overcrowding, 
needed on the remaining trees. There 
are some trees, no doubt, where cut- 
ting or pruning is not. needed, but 
where a limb crosses another or is 
growing fast to it, a saw is needed. 

Every tree should be carefully ex- 
amined now while fits trunk and 
branches are plain. In eases where 
the teps have begun to die sometimes 
the_entire limb must be taken off in 
order to save the tree. It is not nec- 
essarily feasible to prune the orchard 
on a rough or stormy day, but take 
a bright sunshiny day. It is -impos- 
sible to have fine trees without sun- 
fight and air, therefere, plenty of 
reom must be made for them. ‘Do it 
now, for when a tree is in full leaf 
no one can tell just which branch is 
responsible. 


Preventing Asparagus Miner Injuries 


In recent years the stalks of as- 
paragus have been reported as in- 
jured by the larvae of the asparagus 
miner, which burrows beneath the 
epidermis of the stalk. When it is 
transfermed to the flaxseed stage the 
thin outer skin becomes more or less 
ruptured and the presence of the in- 
sect is easily detected. According to 
Dr F. H. Chittenden in a recent bul- 
letin of the United States department 
of agricuiture, it operates more abun- 
dantly near the base of the stalks 
and penetrates below the surface of 
the ground 7 or 8 inches. During 
1906 it attracted attention in some of 
the principal asparagus-growing sec- 
tions of New*Engiand. Until then it 
had not been recognized as doing in- 
jury to cutting beds, although attack 
had been observed in various sections. 
The mines of the larvae about the 
bases of the stalks frequently have 
the effect of girdling, so that the in- 
jured stalks can be readily pulled 
from the ground. 

«The parent insect is a two-winged 
metallic black fly, with large promi- 
nent head and eyes, and clear wings, 
about 1-6 inch across. The white 
larva is about 1-5 inch ioeng. 
Like other maggots it is footless, 
tapering toward the head. The 
puparium which is red and about 1-6 
inch long is mot unlike the flaxseed 
of the Hessian fy. In its injurious 
eceurrences this speri¢s appears to 
be limited te the eastern United 





and what pruning is_ 


States, from New England to Ten- 
2 _ 

Two methods of control which Dr 
Chittenden believes will prove effec- 
tive under ordinary conditions are 
suggested: In spring permit a few 
volunteer asparagus plants to grow as 
a trap crop, to lure the fly from the 
main crop for the disposition of eggs. 
After this has been accomplished the 
trap crop should be destroyed by 
pulling and burning the infested 
Plants with their contained puparia. 
‘The time to pull will vary according 
to locality and season. The second 
and third week in June would be 
about right in the District of Colum- 
bia; on Long Island the work should 
be done a week or two later; in 
Massachusetts, the last of June to 
July 1. The second generation can 
be destroyed in like manner by pul- 
ling old, infested asparagus stalks as 
soon ag attack becomes manifest and 
promptly burning them also. 





Points for Peach Growers 
PROF G. T. WARBREN, NEW JERSEY 
PERIMENT STATION 


Select a well-drained field, one that 
also has good air drainage, higher 


=x- 


“than the surrounding land if possible. 


Have the field some distance from 
other orchards. Lime the soil before 
planting, unless sure that it is not 
needed. Buy good, thrifty trees of a 
nurseryman who is not only honest, 
but intelligent. Remove the borers 
if there are any. Prune to a whip, or 
nearly so. Plant far enough apart so 
that it will be easy to drive through. 
Fertilize well and plant cern or other 
tilled crops between the trees, Prune 
in June, so as to start the formation 
of the heads. Remove the borers in 
the fall. 

~ Prune every year, doing some head- 
ing-in as well as thinning out. . Till 
every year, beginning early in the 
season and stopping early. Fertilize 
liberally with phosphoric acid and 
potash, particularly with potash. If 
barnyard «manure is used, also 
apply muriate of potash. Re- 
move the borers every fall and 
again in the spring. After hav- 
ing given this good care, promptly 
remove all sick trees. Thin the fruit 
when necessary. Grade™ the fruit 
carefully. Put up the first quality 
in a package that differs from that 
used for the poorer grades. If the 
peach orchard is neglected in order 
to care for the corn crop the profits 
must be expected to come from the 
corn, 





Book Reviews 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
fURE—Edited by L. H. Bailey. This 
is a popular survey of agricultural 
practice and ideals in the United 
States: It is not the purpose of this 
book to mark new paths in special 
subjects, but to bring together some 
of the most significant facts and 
opinions now current. Free use has 
been made of all published data rele- 
vant and available with full credit to 
the authors. Complete in four vol- 
umes, First volume now ready, con- 
tains accounts of agricultural re- 
gions, genera) laying out and organ- 
izations of a farm, environments that 
determine life and character of 
plants and animals, etc. The sec- 
ond volume ts devoted to crops; the 
third te animals; and the fourth to 

the discussion of the farm and com- 
economic and 
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Special Methods with Onions 





Onions best adapted for this sec- 
tion are Southport, Yellow and Red 
Globe. Dark, loamy land with clayey 
or heavy subsoil is preferable. On- 
jons are usually followed by potatoes 
in this section. The land is covered 
with stable manure at the rate of 
24 tons an acre, and plowed in the 
fall. We also use one ton fertilizer, 
which costs $34 a ton, to the acre 
annually, of the formula 6-8-5 (that 
is, 6% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric acid 
and 5% potash). This is applied at 
the time of planting. -Half_of it is 
plowed under and the other half ap- 
plied as a top-dressing. The rows are 
14 inches apart, and we aim to. get 
the seed about 1 inch apart in the 
row. We plant as early as the ground 
will permit in spring, using the seed 
drill. We generally run three drills 
when sowing. I usually plant about 
20 acres—[L. H. Hallock, Suffolk 
County, N Y. 

I have found the Yellow Danvers 
and Yellow Globe very satisfactory 
in our section. The character of land 
we have found best adapted to onion 
growing is muck soil, originally black 
ash swamp. We usually grow celery, 
corn, carrots or beets for canning 
purposes on the same land. We pre- 
fer to prepare the land in the fall 
and have it ready for sowing as early 
as possible in the spring. We lay 
out in rows 14 inches apart, sowing 
20 seed per foot. We aim to get our 
crop in the ground as early in April 
as possible. We use seed drills and 
put in about 15 acres. We use from 
660 to 800 pounds commercial fer- 
tilizers an acre, costing $25 a ton, 
and analyzing 2% ammonia, 8% phos- 
phoric acid and 10% potash.—[Le 
Grand Colton, Madison County, N Y. 

The Yellow Globe onion is well 
adapted to this section. There are 
other varieties grown, such as the 
Yellow Globe Danvers, Michigan and 
Southport Yellow Globe. These are 
all considered leaders. We find muck 
land best adapted to this crop. We 
usually raise celery on our land pre- 
viously to onions, and sometimes we 
follow onions with ontfons, on the 
same land. After the celery is taken 
off, the ground is leveled and fertilized 
thoroughly. After the onion crop is 
taken off, it is plowed and worked 
down in good shape The plowing 
gay be done in the fall or spring. We 
prepare our land just before planting 
time. The land is then made as level 
and smooth as possible, thoroughly 
pulverized and firm. We plant in rows 
14 inches apart, 12 seed to a foot. 
We use the iron age drill and get the 
seed in the ground. as early in April 
as the weather will permit. We plant 
20 to 25 acres annually. We use a 
brand of fertilizer containing 14% acid 
and muriate of -potash. We mix it 
ourselves, using three parts acid to 
one part potash. We use at the rate 
of 5600 pounds an acre, and it costs 
$25 a ton. We scatter it broadcast 
and work it in just previously to time 
of planting.—[W. S. Rhodes and Sons, 
Portage County, O. 

We plant Southport Globe and Yel- 
low Globe exclusively. We have noth- 
ing but muck and sandy loam here, 
which is very well adapted for onions. 
‘We prefer a sandy loam to the muck, 
as we do not have so much trouble 
in it with the onion maggot. These 
insects do not work so much in the 
sandy loam as in the muck lands. I 
have grown onions on the same land 
successively for the last’'13 years. As 
a rule; onions follow onions in this 
section. After the crop is taken off, 


wwe plow in the winter months. .One 


year we plow in and the next year out. 
We spread fine manure over the land 
and in the spring work the ground 
with a spring-tooth harrow. I do 
not think land can be worked too 
much before seed is sown. Our land 
slopes toward the north and we sow 
in rows, running north and south, 14 
inches apart. I try to get the seed 
in the ground so as to have them 12 


: See + bewer : 
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to 15 to the foot. The crop is gotten 
in from April 10 to May 10, depend- 
ing on conditions. I usually put out 
from three to six acres regularly. I 
aim to get a brand of fertilizer analyz- 
ing 1-8-7, costing about $26 a ton. 
This is usually applied with a hand 
drill under the head from % to 4% 
inch. We try to put on about 1000 
pounds an acre.—[Frank Fisher, Erie 
County, Pa. 

Yellow Globe is very successfully 
cultivated in this section. We have 
also grown the White and Red Globe. 
We have always considered black 
muck loam best for onions, though 
good crops have been raised on other 


lands. I always sow oats just after 
gathering the onion crop. The oats 
are turned down the same fall. If 


we want the cover crop to stand until 
winter, I usually sow wheat. Our land 
is prepared in winter, using the Acme 
harrow. We level the ground after 
harrowing, and I sow five pounds 
seed to an acre in rows 14 inches 
apart. I plant usually from five to 
18 acres. I use about 400 pounds 
commercial fertilizer an acre, which 
costs about $22 a ton.—[James Mc- 
Vitty, Lake County, O. 


The Ideal Farm Garden 


J. A. THAYER, PENNSYLVANIA 





A good garden, a good cow, a yard 
of good hens and a spring or. well of 
good water, are essentials to the com- 
fort and health and constitute more 
than half a family’s living, and yet 
one need not go far to find many 
families lacking one or more of these. 
There can be no good excuse for this 
lack on a farm. 

The location and size of the garden 
will depend on the circumstances of 
soil and market. If near a good mar- 
ket it will pay to cultivate all that 
can be cultivated with the available 
help. Select am acre, say, not nec- 
essarily under the eves of the farm 
buildings, but wherever a good soil 
can be laid out within reasonable dis- 
tance from the residence. A plot of 
ground 8 by 20.rods makes a good 
farm for horse cultivation if the rows 
are run lengthwise. On this acre can 
be produced an astonishing amount of 
the finest and most wholesome food. 

Let one-half acre be set with straw- 
berries, a fourth acre planted with 
early potatoes, the balance with early 
tomatoes, and enough early, mid-sea- 
son and late cabbage, cauliflower, 
onions, beets ,peas, beans, mellons, cu- 
cumbers, sweet corn, celery and let- 
tuce for the family’s use, with the 
last row set with the Hathaway rasp- 
berry and the Blowers blackberry. 
Properly selected and cultivated here 
is a garden for a king. It will feed 
a large family and furnish more than 
$300 worth of a surplus for market. 
Besides furnishing four months of 
fresh berries and vegetables, enough 
can be canned for the winter’s use. 

Most families have had sulticient ex- 
perience in growing the common gar- 
den vegetables to make it unnecessary 
to occupy space-ih detailing processes. 
A few things, however, are of such 
importance. as to warrant brief men- 
tion. Earliness is of the first impor- 
tance, whether we consider the wants 
of the family or profits in market. 
For example, the writer begins mar- 
keting tomatoes in July when he re- 
ceives from $2 to $3 a bushel. By 
August 15 to 20, tomatoes have fre- 
quently dropped to 40 cents, not 
énough to pay for marketing. 

All hands at home want something 
new and fresh when the spring comes 
with its shrunken and stale cellar con- 
tents. Pie plant and asparagus will be 
welcomed at first and for a short time 
and should be provided in one corner 
of the garden. Small onions. set dur- 
ing the last of March or first of April, 
beets and lettuce planted a little later, 
will give variety. Potatoes, peas, 
beans and sweet corn are the substan- 


tials in the garden and should be 


FIELD AND GARDEN 
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CULTIVATION MAKE 


THE GULTIVATOR 
Does The Cultivating 


Our newest cultivator possesses every 
point of real merit possessed by any 
other .cultivator and in addition has 
several remarkable exclusive features. 


99 is all steel io mal- 
leableiron. 3, 4 or 5 
shovels may be used 
on either gang which 


moves in unison with its wheel or may be operated 
independently. Gangs always run level—whether 
horses are large or small they are always the same. 
Beams widened and narrowed easily by center lever 
which gives parallel movement of gangs and shovels, 


BALANCE FRAME 


Its perfect balance takes away half the worry of cultivating. A boon to 
horses and a delight to owners. It is perfectly adapted for cultivating all 
crops grownin rows. Widened or narrowed for any width of row, from 
28 to 48 inches. Makes the change withshovels in the ground. A perfect 


hinge coupling and a strong and adjustable pivot enables the o rator to 
have a BALANCE FRAME and PIVOT AXLE CULTIVATOR COM- 
BINED. No other cultivator so perfectly adapted to work in crooked rows 
and dodging obstructions. Lever shifts center under any weight so as to 
balance perfectly. No bearing down on horses’ necks and no fiving up of 
tongue at the end of row. Either gang or frame hitch. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 
Faétory—1541 BeaverSt., York, Pa., Transfer House—New Waterford, Ohio 





































































Onion Toppers and Sorters 


Many of onal’ 


Built in three sizes to suit the purchaser. Capa- 
machines have 


oy from 500 to 2,000 bushels per day according 
















to the size of the machine. Large acreage can paid for them- 
be harvested in proper season with one of these selves in one sea- 
machines and son A ing 
at the least tf ons 
possible ex- from farm 
pense, and in the to farm by 

est possible the bushel 


manner and bet- 
ter than hand 
topping. 






These machines are guaranteed 
by the manufacturer to be 
strong and durable and to doall 
we claim for them in every 
They never fail to give perfect satisfaction when properly operated 


W. F. VROOMAN & SON., PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 


Best new and old varieties by dozen,’"hundred or million. Big sweet ones, little old sour 







particular. 
Write for catalogue and price list. 














ones. | at oe dark ae ee er. Finest collection in America. GREAT BEARING ONEY- 
MA Also Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Grapes, on aragus, 
Rhubarb, i le'e Hardy I P Aovies. Plums, Quinces, and Cherries. verything Ke 


free. Send for it. J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 


oil or water cooled. 1% H.P. also 2 H.P. 
Ar, fore run it. No parts to break. ‘You 
es competition skinned alive”, is the 
way one Se pe expresses it. Construc- 
tion result of many years experience, 
Hammer forged crank shaft. Bronze bear- 
ings throughout. Our tee insures 
Peuping. ran Power corey gasses 
ng soparator, 








ng ma- 

ara, wood saw, corn grinder, elec- 

“medinieclan tae mite eats hired man. We fo a to 

— Any X- yy Ly Write for catalogue. Fee tes ake don Pump pany, Chicago. 
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{amply provided for. A good early po- 
jtato such as the Early Ohio, Early 
‘Cobbler, Early Dewey, may be planted 
@uring the last half cf April in the 
elimate of central Pennsylvania, in a 
rich sand loam. In 60 to 70 days they 
pvill be ready for use. Th ground they 
|pecupied can then be set in late cab- 
bage, cauliflower or celery: 
Early tomato, cabbage and cauli- 
flower plants for the common farm 
garden can be most profitably bought 
ef some neighboring gardener. The 
Propogation of early plants is expens- 
five. But if the farmer has a green 
house or is able to manage a good 
hotbed, he can produce his own 
plants. For early tomatoes or cab- 
bage, seed should be sown im the hot- 
house as soon as February 15, and 
fwhen the plants are 2 or 8 inches high 
transplant into other boxes. Set 3 or 
@ inches apart and kept growing 
thriftily until the latter part of May, 
or when danger of frost is past, when 
ithey may be transfered to. the open 
field. 
» Cabbages may be transferred to the 
‘ppen field early in April. Seed for 
‘Jate cabbage and cauliflower should be 

sown in drills in the open field about 
‘the middle of May, and transplanted 
jearly in July. Peas can be planted 
: April if the ground is in good con- 


dition. The plantings should be re- 


\peated every ten days until June in” 


'erder to. provide a succession. 

Beans may go in about.the middle 
of May, and cucumbers and melons 
‘about the same time. The latter two 
whould be set about 6 or 8 feet apart 
nm very rich soil. They may be started 

» @nder glass as early as the middle of 
April by inserting the seeds in a piece 
of sod 8 or 4 inches square and 2 or 
8 inches thick. When danger of frost 
fs past, these sods containing the 
young vines can be planted in the 
open field, leaving two or three vines 
am each sod. 

We have found Livingston’s Early 
Dwarf Stone tomato the best of the 
warlies, with Quarter Century, a half 
f@warf, the best second early. They 
may be set in rows 8 feet apart and 
@ feet dsunder in the row. For early 
cabbage nothing is better than Hend- 
erson’s Early Spring, for medium late, 
Henderson’s Succession, and Danish 
Baldhead for a very late keeper. For 
early cauliflower the Early Snowball, 
and for late, the large, Late Algiers, 
are among the best. For cantaloupe, 
Emerald Gem and Early Hackensack 
are oun favorites.°The Arlington white 
Bpine cucumber has few equals. Gol- 
@en Self-blanching and Giant Pascal 
celeries are among the best. After 
years of testing we have settled down 
to the following sweet corns, coming 
in the orderementioned, Premo, Ken- 
dall’s Early Giant, Stowell’s Eyer- 
grecn, and Country Gentleman, two 
plantings of the latter ten days apart. 
@his must have extra rich soil; then 
it is a great producer of moderate 
gpized ears and the most delicious corn 
ever put on a table. 

It will pay anyone who has a garden 
to buy Henderson’s Gardening for 
Profit, which gives detailed directions 
Yor all the operations in the garden 
far more fully than can be given in 
@ newspaper article. Aside from the 
profit, there is such a thing as gar- 
dening for health. Every member of 
the family able to lift a hoe should 
spend an hour or two each day at 
work in the garden. This is especially 
applicable to the women and girls in 
the house. 


Harliest Vegetables of all kinds are 
planted on well prepared, well ma- 
mured soil as soon as season will per- 
mit. A moderate quantity of super- 
Phosphate is used, mixed with the 
eoil in the hill in order to secure 
rapid growth. The phosphate with 
well rotted manure makes a complete 
fertilizer—[A. L. Legg, Nicholas 
County, Va. 





new book, Tomato Culture, 


FRUITS AND VEGETA 


Poesdill Aptis tu Conia Con 


The making of wounds and ready 
healing of plants depends upon a 
smooth, uniformly cut surface. .The 
proper selection of pruning tools is a 
very important factor in fruit grow- 
ing. A good knife will leave a sur- 
face such as desired; but it is not al- 


THE HAWKBILL KNIFE 


‘ways possible in pruning large trees 
to use a knife. Where a knife will 
serve the purpose, as in the pruning 
of shrubs and smal! trees, the hawk- 
bill knife as here shown, will be 
found most _ satisfactory, Where 


———— 


FOR CUTTING LIMBS ON TALL TREES 
larger branches are to be removed, 
the hand pruning shears, opened by a 
spring, is desirable. The blade should 
be made of well tempered steel and 
provided on the opposite side with a 
guard. 

For the care of hedges, both decid- 
vous. and evergreen, the ordinary 
hedge shears, consisting of long, 
straight blades with comparatively 
short handles, which are grasped in 
either hand are most. satisfactory. 


Where it is 


desired to fre- 
move small 

PRUNING SHEARS brahches high up 
in the trees, which cannot be done 
by the operator standing upon the 
ground and which would necessitate 
the use of a ladder, the shears*illus- 
trated. in the accompanying figure, 
have been modified so as to.be at- 
tached to a pole in the manner 
shown. This enables one standing 
upon the ground to remove branches 
several feet above his head. 

Where the removal of large 
branches become necessary, a saw 
must be used. In such cases it is 
frequently desirable that the saw be 


(ee 


PRUNING HOOK FOR BRAMBLES 
so constructed that it will cut with a 
drawing motion rather than when 
pushed from the operator. 


_s 


Setting Tomato Plants in the Field 








{The following interesting facts are 
taken from advanced proofs of our 
by Will 
W. Tracy, the greatest Hving expert 
on this subject. Illustrated. 148 pages. 
Sent postpaid to any address for 50 
cents.—Editor.] 

Wet soil, cold, dry air and wind are 
the conditions to be avoided. Moist, 
not wet soil and still, warm air are to 
be desired; whether the day is sunny 
or not is less important. There is a 
certain definite time, which does not 
usually extend -beyond a few days, 
when any lot of plants is in the best 
condition for setting in the field. 

It will always be a matter of judg- 
ment as to how long it is best to hold 
plants, which are in condition for set- 
ting, for favorable weather conditions. 
They can sometimes be held a@ few 
days, by scant watering and full ex- 
posuré, or in scme cases by taking 
from the bed and heeling in, as nurs- 
erymen do trees; but it is better to set 
when the weather is unfavorable or 
to run some risk from frost rather 
than to hold them in this way. 

South. Jersey growers, to whom 
early ripening fruit is the great desid- 
eratum, and who have a very warm 


‘on, and who gro 

quite hardy Prd ge ochuplanned 
with little check, set them in the field 
very early, some seasons by the last of 
April. The first essential to successful 
transplanting is to have well-grown, 
healthy, hardy plants; the second 1s 
that they be in good condition for set- 
ting, which can be secured by giving 
them, for a few days before planting, 
a scant supply of water and fullest 
possible exposure to air and sun, and 
then @ thorough wetting a few hours 
before they are to be set, 

By this plan of growing and setting 
tomatoes, plants get into the field in 
the best condition. Two to five days 
before they expect to plant the grow- 
ers go over the beds and, by means of 
a hoe that has been straightened and 
sharpened to form a sort of spade, 
they cut through the soil and manure 
so as to divide the plants into blocks 
of six. A few hours before they are 
set, they saturate the bed with water. 


‘By means of a flattened shovel they 


can take up the blocks of plants and 
place them in a cart or low wagon so 
the soil is scarcely disturbed at all, 
the roots in the manure serving to 
bind the’ whole together. In _ the 
meantime furrows are opened along 
the row ‘and the cart driven. with a 
butcher knife placed in the furrow 
and the earth drawn about them. 
Plants set in this way often do not 
wilt at all, even in hot sunshine. 


Pruning Raspberries and Blackberries 


L. 8. JOHNSON, MISSOURI 





The one substantial reason for 
spring pruning is that the tender 
blackberries and all the raspberries 
die back more or less throygh the 
winter and if pruned in the fall would 
have to be pruned again in the spring 
to remove dead wood. Some growers 
wait till the blossoms open in order to 
measure by the bloom how much 
avood: to leave. -And there is good 
reason in this, for buds do not always 
form regularly along the cane, and so 
many inches of wood cannot always 
be relied on to produce so many 
berries. 

In pruning raspberries, first observe 
how many canes there are in the hill 
and cut out all over three or four. 
The number of main canes should be 
governed by their size and the num- 
ber and strength of their laterals. I 
have seen one cane large enough to 
yield a hill’s average crop. If the canes 
which were pinched back the year 
beforehand have sent out several lat- 
erals or branch canes, these laterals 
should be shortened in to 12 or 15 
inches, according to their number and 
vigor—the more laterals the shorter 
they should be cut. 

Blackberries are pruned much the 
same. Four feet is high enough to 
permit them to grow. Slender,. late 
immature canes should be cut out 
entirely if there are longer ones. The 
Early Harvest especially needs close 
pruning.. It is an immense bearer 
and a severe cutting back often 
makes the difference between profit 
and loss in the yield. 


- 


Greenhouse Grown Seeds of the 
better strains of lettuce have proved 
nearly a total failure in Massachu- 
setts the past season, writes a prom- 
inent grower of this crop located in 
the eastern part the state. There is 
a decided scarcity in these. seeds. 
“We experience,” he writes, “that 
our hothouse lettuce crop of seed 
grown in 1905 will not germinate at 
all, and we are surprised to learn 
that the same has been experienced 
of other growers. This should be 
of interest to your readers. The 
cause of this we cannot give, as the 
seed germinated well with us tast 
year.” 








FIND OUT 
‘The Kind of Food That Will Keep 
You Well 


The true way is to find ont what Is 
best to eat and drink, and then culti- 
vate a taste for those things instead 
of poisoning ourselves with improper, 
indigestible food, etc. 

A conservative Mass woman writes: 

“I have used Grape-Nuts 5 years for 
the young and for the aged; in sick- 
ness and in health; at first following 
directions carefully, later in a variety 
of ways as my taste and judgment 


sug E 
“But its most special, personal ben- 


efit has been a substitute for meat, 
and served dry with cream when rheu- 
matic troubles made it important for 
me to give up the coffee habit. 

“Served in this way with the addi- 
tion of a cup of hot water and a lit- 
tle fruit it has been used at my morn- 
ing meal for six months, during which 
time my health has much improved, 
nerves have grown steadier, and a 
gradual decrease in my excessive 
weight adds greatly to my comfort.” 
Name given by Postum Cereal Co, 
Ltd, Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
little book, “The Road to Weliville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 
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Best Seed for Sale 
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COLUMBUS MARKET COBN, 


Among second early varieties of 
sweet corn, Columbus Market takes a 
leading place in central Ohio. Its 
ears, which are twice as large as 
those of other varieties of its.season, 
have usually 16 rows of long, very 
sweet white kernels of excellent fla- 
vor. These are borne on strong me- 
diumi-sized stalks with dark green, 
broad leaves which withstand drouth 
remarkably wel. 





Fertilizers for Strawberries 


What is a good fertilizer for straw- 
‘berries and how should it be applied? 
{E. A. Smith, Washington County, Md. 

Strawberries are not an exhausting 
crop on the land. Nevertheless, on 
account of the rapid growth~of the 
plant and early maturity of the fruit, 
they require an abundance of ferti- 
lizers. Well-rotted barnyard manure 
is one of the very best fertilizers for 
strawberries and the one oftenest rec- 
ommended by experiment stations 

To supplement the barnyard ma- 
nure from 50 to 100 bushels per acre 
of unleached“wood ashes should be 
applied with it. This supplies an 
abundance of potash, which barnyard 
manure is usually lacking in. If ashes 
are not to be obtained, sulphate or 
muriate of potash may be used. On 
soils already rich in humus, like 
muck soils or old truck garden soils, 
potash and phosphatic fertilizers are 
of much more value than nitroge- 
nous fertilizers. Besides, the fruit 
grown with these fertilizers is likely 
to be much better colored, better fla- 
vored and firmer than with nitroge- 
nous fertilizers. 

Experiments at the New Jersey and 
other stations showed an increased 
fruit yield of from 18 to 31% by the 
use of 200 pounds per acre of nitrate 
of soda applied broadcast in the 
spring after the foliage had gotten 
well started, but before the bloom ap- 
peared. Plants thus treated showed 
a deeper color, much stronger bloom, 
larger leaves and greater freedom 
from rust than plants not receiving 
the soda. Where nitrate of soda is 
thus used care should be taken that 
there be plenty of available phos- 
phorie acid and potash in the soil or 
the vine growth will be exceSsive. Ex- 
periments in Florida, where berries 
are shipped a thousand miles to mar- 
ket, indicate that nitrate of soda may 
injure the shipping quality of the 
fruit and should not be used on the 
plants for at least three months be- 
fore shipping begins. 


Apply Manure Evenly and Thinly 


W. H. UNDERWOOD, ILLINOIS 








As a general proposition it is best 
to keep the manure near the surface, 
because the tendency is to leach be- 
yond plant roots. A manure spreader 
should be used, if such is available, so 
that light applications may be made. 
Frequent light applications are better 
than heavy ones at long intervals. I 
find it a very easy matter to haul out 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 





MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


and spread the manure ea@vu day. 1 
regard this as part of the day’s work, 
the same as feeding the stock, for I do 
not believe the feeding of the soil is 
of any less importance. It is a fact that 
unless manure is applied to the land 
while its content of plant food will be 
absorbed, it cannot exert its beneficial 
effect on the physical character of the 
soil. . 

The practice of putting on a heavy 
application with a fork I do not advo- 
cate. I have seen a considerable per- 
centage of the crop smothered by the 
manure when it is put on in large 
chunks. When manure is hauled out 
and put on the land it should be 
spread evenly over the surface. The 
more evenly it is spread the better will 
be its incorporation with the soil. 

In consideration of the aboye facts, 
the use of a manure spreader is an 
absolute necessity in order to distrib- 
ute the manure evenly over the sur- 
face of the soil so that all parts of the 
crop will be equally benefited. While 
manure applied to corn land and 
plowed under is’ beneficial, I find that 
it is much better to put it on pasture 
land. By thus stimulating the growth 
of the grass, both roots and tops, the 
amount of humus is increased. The 
humus will be utilized by grass feed- 
ing crops, such as corn and potatoes. 
One or two crops will still leave 
enough to grow good yields of small 
grains without so much danger of 
lodging. I have followed this method 
of utilizing manure for a number of 
years in my farming! operations and 
have never as yet found cause te re- 
gret it. 





Forcing Profitable Truck Crops 


4. N. BROWN, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 





We know there is phosphoric acid 
and potash in nearly all our soils but 
it is hidden, locked up. We simply 
need to grow some legumes with 
their tremendous root systems to 
bring up these hidden stores and turn 
them to use. Phosphoric acid and 
potash cannot be unlocked unless we 
have moisture to do it. It requires 
moisture first and air second. If I 
take a big block of earth and it is full 
of phosphoric acid and potash, that 
will be eliminated and made valuable 
for plant food just in the degree that 
the air strikes it. If I cut that block 
in half I have increased the air sur 
face, and if I cut it in four I still 
increase the air surface, 

We apply phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, but we must conserve the mois- 
ture. There is nothing that needs it 
more than a vegetable crop, and you 
cannot conserve that moisture in 
ground by any system of cultivation 
if you have not plenty of humus 
there. In our country we have that 
advantage that we can grow four or 
five crops off a single acre, and still 
grow sufficient humus to accomplish 
all we want. We do this intensive 
farming and are producing twice to 
the acre today what we did 15 or 20 
years ago, just because we know more 
about soils, and because we know 
more about fertilizers. 

My brother says he has not been 
troubled in ten years with worms on 
his late cabbage. He says: “I grow 
them so fast the worms have no 
chance at them. Why, I never even 
think about a worm. I simply feed 
the cabbages nitrate of soda and cul- 
tivate them.” Now, there is.a lot 
of common sense in that; there is a 
great big point in it. Grow your cab- 
bage so fast that the worms cannot 
have any effect on it. His cabbage 
and his celery are sweet, crisp and 
etender, and so is his spinach and 
cauliflower and anything he grows, 
because he produces it quickly, and 
because he puts into it out of the soil 
those elements of which the special 
vegetable he is growing is composéd. 
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A Confidential Price 
Farmers 


If you want the 
} best Cultivator 
/) FOR YOUR OWN 
s USE, we will 
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I ET us quote the new 1907 direct- 
price on the original New American Cul- 
tivator, Write us a postal mow before 
Wes rasrosdibkendslalesens an Amat. 
ean a New Ameri- 


for my own use.” We will 
will 











quote you a price 
lower than the 
regular whole- 
sale price to 
dealers. 


want you to know that the New American 
hasn't an equal at any price, There are imi- 
tations and we don’t want to take a sub- 
stitute when we know the New American can 
and will prove xo you on trial that it's the only 
Cultivator that will give you real satisfaction in 
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come right — we with a price qvery weg—overy Gms, she Seg Spetens te 
° e anda very 
don’t give the price in user will tell you that. 
om 6 ney sy ent be- Toke, a wow Anes 
A e t 
let dealers know what Zz ia Days’ Free owned it If it'doean't 
price we can afford to Field Test spect ship it back and 
make on the New you won't bgcet a coat, 


We pay the freig 
both ways. 

Our direct-to-you selling plan has naturally 
brought us a rush of orders. So get in early 
and have your New American when you want 


American this year, 
But you can understand 
wa we Can save you so much money when we 
tell you that our factory-to-you plan saves you 
all traveling men’s salaries and expenses, the 







a premien, oem, —r hire, ete, Fae e. Wise cotey, and we will ayy our 
'e'll sen: a New American to test r 4 ree catalog an uote you price retura 
in your own Belds for 30 days. Because we mail. ™ . 






AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY 
1266 Hastings Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Hay Jorks That Help 


There are Hay Forks that 4e/f, and Hay | 
Forks that Aiader you in your work. 
You don’t forget the handy fork that Ae/~s—you 
single it out from the others every time you go fora fork. 

















To be sure of getting a real good Hay Fork, ask for the 
True Temper kind. 

They must prove true in quality, construction, ‘‘hang," and 
temper, under severe tests at the factories before they are per- 
mitted to receive the True Temper label. 

And they are manufactured from selected materials, by the oldest 
and largest manufacturers in the world 

Therefore, you are sure to get the best Forks. 
















4 * Best Tools: [ ro Same Price 











Not only Hay Forks, but all kinds of Forks, Hoes, Rakes, Weeders, 
Beet Tools, Hooks, Potato Tools—every desirable pattern of farm 
and garden hand-tools. Scientific and intensive methods of land 
Culture are now pursued by intelligent farmers nearly everywhere, 
This calls for special-purpose tools which will help you todo your 
work with a saving of timeand labor, and produce best results, 
In the production of crops their use means Zs expense and 










more profit for yMt. 
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[THIS PLOW AT FACTORY PRICE 
And We Pay the Freight Besides 


You know what this means 
to you, It saves the middle- 
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Hens as Mothers for Goslings 


GEORGE E. MANN 


The first thing to consider in hatcn- 
ing goose eggs under hers is never 
to put more than three or four under 
a good hen. More carinot be covered 
properly. .Confine the hen to a fair 
sized run with her nest inclosed in 
some quiet place. Keep a dish of pure 
water, also one of grain, where she 
can help herself. Dust her well three 
times with lice powder and remove 
all clean eggs after seventh day. When 
the goslings hatch give the most care- 
ful hen four to six. Confine hen and 
goslings in a shady grass run. Give 
water in a drinking fountain that the 
young ones cannot get into and one 
that can be wash<«d clean inside and 
out. 


The yard must be changed often 


| enough to have good, soft grass all the 


time Grass is the best goose food. 
If easily obtained give bread and milk 
with small amount of shorts and meal 
mixed with it for first week. Also 
add about a fifth rolled oats to the 
feed. After first week increase 
amount of shorts and corn meal, al- 
so add a little beef scraps. After the 
first month they can be fed mostly 
on shorts ,corn meal and oats, with 
about a fifth of the feed compound of 
beef scraps. Plenty of grass, good 
but not too much feed, clean coops and 
pure water all the time, will make the 
goslings larger than the hen at one 
month old. 


Satisfactory Methods of Rearing Chicks 


8. M. RATOLIFF, FOUNTAIN COUNTY, IND 





As to incubators or hens, I would 
say, for the early chicks and early 
spring hatching, we must rely on the 
incubator, for at that season very few 
hens become broody, and at that time 
it is a pleasure to operate the incuba- 
tor, as one can keep a regular tem- 
perature, a thing that cannot be done 
as the season grows warmer, unless 
we run our incubators in cellars made 
for that purpose, and the majority of 
the poultry raisers have not got them. 
So it is from the middle to the latter 


| part of the hatching season I prefer 
| the hen. 


I think in May or June 
the hen will give a little higher per cent 
of hatch, and if five or six hens are set 
et once we have, to say the least, 50 or 
60 chicks to take off, put in the brood- 
ers and turn the hens back to the lay- 
ing yards. 

I have a room 12x14 feet which I 
use for nothing else buf sitting hens. 
When a hen becomes broody I fix a 
nest for her, put in the eggs, then at 
night carry biddy to her new nest, 
and after sitting on the nest at 
night I rarely ever have her leave. 
T sometimes have as many as 25 to 30 
hens lined up around the room and 
they are not allowed out of this room 
until they are through hatching. I 
keep at all times in the room plenty 
of good feed, wheat, corn and oats 
mixed; fresh water every day, plenty 
of grit and charcoal and last but not 
least, the dust box, and dust them 
about once a week with a good ver- 
min destroyer. True, they change 
nests sometimes, but what matters 
that if they do the sitting act O K? 

I do not take the chicks from the 
incubator or nest till they are from 
24 to 36 hours old, then I remove to 
brooder heated to 90 to 95 degrees. 
I give: them first a pan of fine sand 
and fresh water but do not bother 
them then for six or eight hours, 
any more thaa to look after the heat 
For their first feed I give hard-boiled 
eggs with a few bread crumbs, either 
wheat bread or corn bread. For the 
first week I vary their food with 
boiled eggs, bread crumbs and one of 
the commercial chick foods. Occa- 
sionally I feed boiled rice, boiled pota- 
toes, chopped onions, lettuce and 


‘lawn clippings for green foods, 


there being enough béef sé s in the 
them, with all the animal food they 
need for the first two weéks. ~ 

Till the chicks are six weeks old I 
continue the same plan as the first 
week, only I omit the boiled eggs and 
give less tice. My wife makes a pan 
of cornbread every morning seasoned 
just the same as if for table use, only 
the meal is not sifted as it 
is not necessary; plenty of good 
milk is used to mix the bread 
up with. 


—~ 


Selection of Drones 





The selection of drones is one of 
the things in which the vast majority 
of bee keepers are notoriously care- 
less, says Dr E. P. Phillips of United 
States department of agriculture at 
Washington, D C. Queen breeders 
will select a breeding queen with 
great care and allow her progeny to 
mate with drones from any hive in 
the apiary. -Just as long as this is 
done there can be no advance in the 
types. Drones should not be allowed 
to fly except from colonies where the 
queens are prolific and the bees good 
workers, and just as much care 
should be exercised in the choice of 
colonies for the production of drones 
as for breeding queens. 

The mere fact that mating takes 
place in.the air, out of the control of 
the bee keeper, is no reason why care 
should not be taken in. the selection 
of drones whith are allowed to fly 
in the yard. When breeding any 
race, Italians for example, it is not 
enough that all the drones be -Ital- 
ians; they should be selected as to 
honey production ef the workers, 
prolificness of the queen, or any other 
quality which is considered in choos- 
ing a breeding queen. 

Selection of drones may be atcom- 
plished by the use of drone traps or 
by cutting out drone comb. For ab- 
solute safety the drone trap is prefer- 
able, since some drone brood may 
escape observation. Whén most col- 
onies are requeened .every season, 
only queens of breeding value should 
be kept, since old queens produce 
larger numbers of drones. 
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Raising Guinea Fowls 


ADAMS, ALLEGANY COUNTY, N Y 





Ww. H, 


I find guinea fowls a very impor- 
tant heip on the farm in giving the 
alarm When crows, hawks, strange 
dogs, cats, or foxes appear. They 
will set up a great racket, and you 
may be on the lookout for the in- 
truder. My experience with them 
covers a period of only three years, 
using the Pearl variety only. I start- 
ed with 33 guinea eggs, and hatched 
only 12 chicks, raising but seven of 
them to maturity. I find them diffi- 
cult to raise, being very tender when 
hatched. The best mother for them 
is a hen turkey, and the next best a 
common hen rather than a guinea 
hen. They must not be allowed to 
run in wet grass when young, or in 
faet, Wander much from the mother. 
They are naturally wild, and that is 
the reason they wander away and get 
lost in grass and weeds so they must 
be accustomed to their mother’s voice 
before allowed free range. 

I was fortunate in having’ secured 
very good stock, and have exhibited 
them at a number of fairs with the 
best success, I have had no expéri- 
ence in marketing them, but find 
them excellent for our own table use, 
as they have a slightly gamey taste, 
and are juicy and tender. I have been 
informed that one should keep them 
in pairs, the same as pigeons, but 
this is not so. I have kept four fe- 
malés with one male with best of re- 
wults and I know of no reason for 
not mating more hens with one male 


if necessary. If I were going to keep 
many, I would house them apari 
from other poultry: 

They begin to lay May 1 to 15, ana 
lay continually till September, some- 
times later. They will not lay well 
in confinement, but are extra good 
layérs When on fange. They seldom 
lay with other poultry in the fen 
house, liking to stéal away in grass 
and weeds, préfefring burdock leaves 
for nests if they can find them, I 
found four nests ih the last year with 
2 to 81 eggs in each. As sé0nh as 
one disturbs the nest the hen will 
steel another, therefore I do not take 
away more than one or two eggs at 
a time unless I wish them to find 
another nest. They have no use for 
a china egg. - 


Notes on Raising Ducklings 


I breed only the Pekin variety and 
they rarely want to set, in fact I 
never set a duck. I hatch the duck 
eggs with incubators and with hens. 
[Edward G. Noonan, Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Most varieties of ducks are rather 
poor sitters as a rule, and it is more 
satisfactory to hatch them in inecuba- 
tors or under hens. In setting a duck, © 
however, see that her nest is well 
made and where other poultry will 
not disturb her. She will do best to 
come and go as she likes. After the 
first day the eg@s should be tested 
when she is off every few days and 
the infertile 6ggs and those with dead 
germs removed. If not removed they 
will burst and spoil the other eggs. 
Young ducks do not require as much 
brooding as chickens and after the 
first week will do well if they have a 
warm box te run into when cold. 
They should not have too large a 
run and should be changed on fresh 
grass every few days and always -be 
where the ducklings can get in the 
shade.-—[George A. Chapin, Hampden 
County, Mass. 

I have never had any experience 
with setting ducks as I keep the 
Pekin and-they don’t set. I hatch my 
ducks under hens principally. I feed 
them and let the hen care for them. 
{P. B. Twining, Lorain County, O. 

Give the setting ducks plenty of 
water and feed and then let them 
alone as they are very easily broken- 
up when disturbed. They must have 
water to swim in or else the eggs will 
need sprinkling with warm water at 
least twice the latter part of the set- 
ting period. After ducklings are 
hatched I prefer the brooder system 
to that of leaving them with the moth- 
er. I prefer to set duck eggs under 
hens or in the incubator for then the 
ducks after a few days will continue 
to lay.—{Tilden Gifford, Rockland 
County, N Y. 








Uses of the Velvet Bean—The most 
important use to which the velvet 
bean may be applied is perhaps that 
of soil renovation. In Florida much 
of our land is abundantly supplied with 
humus or organic matter, and nitro- 
gen, though it is equally true that the 
greater portion of the Florida soils is 
very deficient in these important sub- 
stances. The velvet- bean can accom- 
plish for these poor soils what the 
cowpea can do for all the southern 
states. For us, however, the velvet 
bean has greater advantages and is to 
be preferred. The plant is an excel- 
lent one from which forage may be 
obtained. It may be used as green 
pasturage, harvested and converted 
into hay, or cattle and hogs may be 
turned in after maturity and the crops 
thus converted into meat at low cost. 
It has been used by -ome as a cover 
crop and as such has proved satisfac- 
tory. The pods after grinding furnish 
a food rich in protein that is relished 
by poultry, cattle and hogs.—[Prof H. 
K. Miller, Florida Experiment Station. 














A BUSINESS FAMILY 
As the wording above shows this 


group of fowls is notable+from the 
egg laying standpoint. But as the 
Wyandotte is a general purpose fowl 
it is also useful as a table bird. Abil- 
ity to lay a large number of eggs does 
not injure a fowl for the table. 


‘. 





Kraut Makers Work in Unison 





[A short time ago the daily, press 
of the country gleefully announced 


the fact that kraut manufacturers 
had gotten together and formed a 
trust. American Agriculturist has 


looked into this matter, and the fol- 
lowing letter from Pres George Sless- 
man throws light on the situation.] 

It is true that the bulk kraut pack- 
ers met in Toledo, March 6, and 
formed an association called the Na- 
tional kraut packers’ association. The 
association starts off with a good 
membership composed of the bulk 
kraut packers from the states of New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, {Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin. It is the purpose 
of the association to encourage a more 
friendly feeling between fellow pack- 
ers, become acquainted, receive crop 
reports through the season, regulate 
poor credits, and if possible stop the 
practice of guaranteeing prices; that 
is, selling a firm say five cars of kraut 
at a certain price and if the market 
goes lower meet the decline, and if 
market goes higher furnish the goods 
at price sold at. 

It is not the intention of the asso- 
ciation to try to govern of control 
prices on kraut, as any manufacturer 
has the privilege of selling his goods 
for whatever price he may see fit. - 


A Good Winter Wheat Prospect 


Weather conditions during the win- 
ter just passed were, in most places, 
fairly favorable to the development 
and growth of winter wheat. Some 
portions of the winter wheat region 
suffered from various causes. This re- 
duced the condition of the crop in 
those localities, but in other sections 
the plant did remarkably well. The 
reports sent in by American Agricul- 
turist’s. corps of crop observers indi- 
cates an average condition of 88.1 
April 1, against 91. last year. 

The interesting feature of the sit- 
uation from a purely sensational 
standpoint was the presence of the 
eo-called green bug or wheat louse in 
the southwest. American. Agricultur- 
ist’s reports show this injury confined 
manily to Texas. In that state the 
crop was very seriously hurt, the 
plants being entirely killed in some 
counties. 


In Ohio, Michigan and Indiana the 
wheat plant was seriously injured by 
jack of snow protection, much freez- 
ing and tahwing, and along the river 
counties by excessive moisture and 
overflow. Michigan and Indiana were 
anost seriously affected by lack of pro- 
tection and heaving, so that in these 
two states, the condition is relatively 
Joy. In Ohio, while conditions were 
not wholly favorable, the plant is in 











reasonably good conditions and a fair 
crop will be harvested. 

In California, very unfavorable 
weather. conditions prevailed. The 
April condition is 22 points below last 
year. Wet weather prevailed to an 
unusual degree, preventing proper de- 
velopment. The other winter wheat 
states on the Pacific coast, Oregon and 
Washington, show a very favorable 
condition. The great winter wheat 
state of Kansas shows the growing 
plants to be even better than last 
year. 

Nebraska winter wheat is in fine 
condition, and the same is true of the 
plant in Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Further than this, in 
almost every wheat growing county, 
rainfall has been abundant during the 
late winter’ months, saturating the 
ground and putting it in good condi- 
tion for rapid development when 
warm weather comes to stay. The sea- 
son is opening early in a great many 
places, making the outlook quite fa- 
vorable. There is stili opportunity for 
injury to the wheat plant between now 
and harvest, but unless something un- 
favorable develops, a remunerative 
winter wheat crop may be expected. 

In the leading winter wheat states 
the present averages figute with a 
year ago as follows: 

‘APRIL 1 CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT 


OT °06 OT +'06 
Tenn 95 90 Neb 938 97 
Ky 94 91 Okla 89 90 
Oo 86 91 Cal 7 97 
Mich 78 %8 Ore 95 93 
Ind 7 91 Wash 90 90 
Tll , 90 92 ———_ —— 
Mo 92 87 Av 88.1 91.2 
Kan 97 90 


COMMERCIAL* AGRICULTURE 


Bright Prospects for Wool Growers 


ANOTHER PROSPEROUS SEASON IN SIGHT 
—THE FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOL 
SITUATION—OPTIMISTICO FACTORS PRE- 
DOMINATE—CONTRACT PRICES ARE GEN- 
ERALLY ENCOURAGING, 


With shearing operations now un- 
der way in principal producing sec- 
tions of the west the question of 
prices is a paramount issue with wool 
growers. Generally the situation 
looks bright, and unless something 
unforeseen happens the present ses- 
sion may rival in general prosperity 
that of 1905 and 1906. Considerable 
early buying at good prices has been 
detailed from time to time in these 
columns, contracting being largely 
in the “territory wool” sections, Utah, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, etc. In 
the Mississippi valley states and 
farther east section comparatively lit- 
tle contracting is noted. 

Looking at the woo! situation from 
a world-wide viewpoint it would ap- 
pear that the encouraging factors 
greatly outnumber the elements of 
weakness, The latter should not be 
wholly overlooked, however. Among 
the possible depressing factors might 
be mentioned the tightness in the 
money market in this country and in 
Europe the past few months. An- 
other, the extreme caution with which 


_ eastern wool manufacturers are buy- 


ing supplies. Again, advices from 

Australia indicate good progress in 

the rehabilitation of the sheep in- 

dustry there. Last, but not least, the 

growing use of “cotton and wool mix- 
[To page 456] 
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Japan is getting 4 monopoly of the 
Pacific Ocean carrying trade. This is 
‘because she builds and operates ships 
}s0 much more cheaply than does 
| America or eveh England. It is com- 
monly remarked in private circles 
|among Japanese statesmen that upon 
the completion of the Panama canal 
by the United States, Japan may also 
be able eventually to control the 
earrying trade of the Atlantic ocean. 
(Already a new Japanese line of 
steamers has been established to the 
Bouth American ports on the west 
coast. It looks as though Uncle Sam 
is building the Panama canal very 
largely for Japan’s benefit. Of course 
the canal will be a tremendous incen- 
tive to the coast-wise shipping traffic 
,of America, but the indications now 
are that so far as the trans-ocean 
yearrying trade is concerned, Japan 
‘and England will profit most latgely 
from the Panama canal. 




















A new ordinance at Columbus, 0, 
taxes aH vehicles traveling the city 
streets, including those of farmers. 
This is a pernicious piece of local leg- 
islation. Farmers should rise up and 
fight this measure to the last ditch, 
and doubtless they will. At a recent 
meeting at Grove city, the Franklin 
county farmers’ union decided to de- 
fend the case of every member ar- 
rested for non-payment of the tax. 
The case will be carried to the su- 
preme court by the union if necessary. 
Before local .politicians are through 
with this matter they will find what 
they owe to the farmers of a com- 
munity in sustaining the high place 
that Columbus now holds as a com- 
mercial center. Mayor Badger is a 
man of broad, liberal views and is in 


., at 
eS he 


- EDITORIAL 


sympathy with the farmers’ position. 
He has- promised the union that the 
tax will not be imposed on farmers 
as long as the Pegg suit is in court. 
A movement is already on foot to 
have the vehicle tax ordinance re- 
pealed, or at least, release the farm- 
ers from its unjust provisions. There 
is a general feeling among some of 
the more substantial citizens of Co- 
lumbus that the tax will be repealed, 
especially as-there is to be a munic- 
ipal election next fall. Hundreds of 
citizens, in addition to farmers, have 
been embarrassed by the tax and will 
aid farmers in their fight for what is 
just and right. -Farmers, stand to- 
gether and make this movement one 
of concerted action and you are 
sure to win. 

Our réaders should not forget the 
cash prizes to be awarded in our 1907 
garden contest as announced in our 
garden annual of February 23, 1907. 
Liberal cash prizes as well aS prizes 
in books and subscriptions are offered 
for experiences with vegetables, small 
fruits and large fruits for home use 
and local markets. For the best all- 
round article in each of these classes 





we will award $10 In cash. For sec- 
ond best article $5; third, $2.50 in 
books selected from our catalog; 


fourth, subscription to each contestant 
whose article the judges consider 
worthy of publication. You cannot 
afford to miss this opportunity to get 
one of these large cash prizes. Now 
is the time to make your plans. The 
article, including experience, must be 
in our hands by December 20, 1907. 
Each person who is going to enter the 
contest should drop a card to Garden 
Contest Editor, at our nearest office. 





Those who have clover the present 
season would do well to consider the 
advisability of saving it for seed. At 
present the best grade of seed of the 
medium red is selling at $8 to $10 per 
bushel and upward. This is owing to 
the fact that the seed did not fill weil 
last season. Of course In many locali- 
ties good crops of seed will be secured 
from the second crop, the first having 
been cut for hay. The fact remains, 
nevertheless, that better crops of 
clover seed may usually be obtained 
by pasturing the common red variety 
until about the end of the first week 
in June. The pasturing should be 
close. The sto¢k is then removed and 
the crop is allowed to mature seed. 
This applies only to the medium red. 
If the mammoth is likely tS be rank 
it may be grazed for a short time. The 
same is true of alsike, but if neither 
promises to be overluxuriant in 
growth, it should not be grazed. 





The gasoline engine, or gas engine, 
which has done so much to frevy- 
olutionizge the use of the power 
on the farm and in the home, 
is now to cause an even greater 
change in other directions. New im- 
provements in gas engines bid fair to 
revolutionize the power plants of ships 
and faetories, and may work great 
changes in. railroad transportation. 
Large sized gas engines of the new 
style claim to furnish power at vastly 
less cost for fuel and space than even 
the best steam outfits. The cheapen- 
ing of alcohol under the new law, and 
its general application for power pur- 
poses in small units, will also work 
great changes. The successful and 
economic transmission of electric pow- 
er long distances makes it. possible 
© utilize water falls wherever located. 
The wireless telegraph is te be fol- 
lowed by the wireless telephone. Great 
as have been the changes in the trans- 
portation of intelligence, people and 
parcels, still greater developments are 
to come. The whole tendency of mod- 
ern progress is toward simplifying 
farm work, substituting machinery for 
hand labor, power for muscle. All this 
means that the farmers’ family is to 


be brought into closer touch with 
society. In general, farming will eon- 
tinue to be “everlastingty in it.” 


Murmurs against the rapacious 
course of the tobacco trust are be- 
coming an old story. Nevertheless, 
that should not full the trust into the 
complaisant view that opposition is 
“all talk.” Great revolutions in which 
the oppressed have freed themselves 
from tyrannical thraidom have been 
preceded by long, tedious years of 
murmuring, unrest and preparation 
for the upturn which eventually took 
place. Just so with the tobacco trust. 
That gigantic enemy of the grower no 
doubt considers itself well entrenched 
in its present position of commercial 
supremacy in fhe tobacco business. 
Relief for the tobaceo farmer may be 
close at hand, however, for the federal 
government is now camping on the 
trail of the trust and something will 
happen. The beef packers at one 
time thought they had the meat con- 
suming and producing public in the 
hollow of the hand. But congtess 
thought otherwise. The railroads fe- 
licitated themselves upon having 
soared above all federal control, but 
aré awakening to the opposite view. 
And the tobacco trust fs next In line to 
have a few reefs taken in its Salis. 

The opening of the working season 
finds draft horses very high, consid- 
erably higher than last year when 
values were going skyward. Happy 
is the farmer who raises his own 
stock. Happy also is the man who 
bought needed work stock last fall 
and wintered it over cheaply. Good 
draft horses readily bring $200 in the 
middle west. Last year the same 
grade cost $175 to $180. The lesson 
is self-evident. Raise a few good colts 
each year and have some to sell rath- 
er than be compelled to buy. 











The farmers’ institute on wheels is 
growing in: popularity each season, 
and has evidently come to stay. 
Whether it takes the form of a better 
farming special, a seed special, a 
eorn special or similar term, it is at- 
tractive to farmers, and best of all 
is a great aid in increasing the knowl- 
edge relating to crops, and to the 
handling of liye stock and poultry. 
The railroads are friendly to the 
proposition, and many examples of 
their co-operation might be cited, all 
the way from Maine to the middle 
south and the Mississippi vaijiey. 
These specials work both ways; they 
help the farmer and also serve to 
better farming, the more rapid de- 
velopment of farm lands, and are 
therefore a permanent profit to the 
transportation company. Within the 
recent past a series of these railroad 
institutes have been held in Michigan, 
with the usual complement of bag- 
gage cars carrying exhibits, and pas- 
senger coaches for the lectures. The 
movement affords a gratifying ex- 
pression of up-to-date methods in 
education. 


> 





Improved farm machinery is. com- 
ing to be the salvation of many hard 
worked farmers who until recently 
have been unable to acquire more 
than a mere living from the farm. The 
advertising columns of this journal 
give an excellent array of such imple- 
ments and no farmer should neglect 
to study the merits of various tools 
earefully. We protect you by the 
guarantee printed upon this page. 


Fraud Orders have been issued by 
the postmaster general against W. 
Irving & Co, 107 Twenty-seventh 
street, New York; National  Siiver- 
ware company, Boston, Mass; Rogers 
Silverware company, Providence, R. 
I; Imperial Leatherette Case com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa, and Mt Side 
Cattery, Waterville, Me. 











Bright Prospects for Wool Growers 


[From page 455) 
tures” in making cloth must not be 
overlooked. 


POINTS FAVORING SELLERS 


Now for some of the elements of 
etrength in the situation which tend 
te outweigh those just enumerated. 
Advices from London tell of keen 
competition at the March wool sales, 
prices showing an advance of about 
5% over the midwinter range. When 
we come te the domestic situation 
it appears that buyers are already 
out in force in the far western .states 
and seem eager to secure the 1907 
clip. Growers are firm in their views 
and from many sections reports come 
to the effect that flock masters claim 
they will hold out until they get their 
prices. 

Generally it appears that the 1907 
wool clip will show up good quality. 
This should induce free buying. An‘ 
item of more or less weight is the 
reported heavy losses of flocks in 
many sections of the extreme north- 
ern range districts during the past 
winter. Another factor favoring the 
wool seller this year is the general 
prosperity of the country. 

A phase of the Situation not to be 
overlooked is the strength of thé 
sheep market this spring. Prices for 
wooled lambs at Buffalo, New York, 
Pittsburg, etc, have been ranging well 
above $8 per 100 pounds, against 
$7.50 to $7.75 a year ago. Thére is a 
wide differential between shorn and 
wooled sheep and lambs at. Chicago 
and eastern markets. This of itself 
is suggestive of the intrinsic value of 
freece. ‘ 


A WORD AS TO IMPORTS 


From a statistical standpoint the 
woo! situation seems somewhat clear- 
er than & year &go, although a heavier 
clip in the west than anticipated, and 
Increasing Imports during the next 
few months may change the aspect. 
Wool imports the past year have 
shown a slight tendency to fall off. 
Por the eight months ended March 
1, 1807, total imports of wool into 
the United States were 117,700,000 
pounds, a decrease of about 9,000,000 
pounds from the corresponding 
period in 1905-6. This shrinkage be- 
comes still greater when we consider 
bonded warehouse supplies. ‘At the 
opening of February this year, United 
States bonded warehowses held only 
15,000,000 pounds foreign wool, cloth- 
ing grades, against 30,000,000 pounds 
the same time last year. 

Present stocks of wool at Boston 
are by no means unwieldy, owing 
to the fact that shipments from that 
point for the past four months show 
an increase of nearly 20,000,000 
pounds, compared with the same 
period in 1905-6. Receipts during the 
time indicated both have not shown 
@ corresponding enlargement, hence 
a big reduction in that market's sup- 
plies has been accomplished. 
FOREIGN MOVEMENT AND WOOL IN BOND 


[in millions and tenths millions.] 
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Harriman Scored by President 





Another well-known name 
been added to the White’ House list 
of prevaricators. A letter has been 
made public in New York written by 
Ee. H. Harriman to Sidney Webster 
of New York in December, 1905. In 
it Mr Harriman states that, at the re- 
quest of Pres Roosevelt, Harriman 
assicted in raising a fund of $250,000 
te be used im carrying New York for 
the republican party in the 1904 elec- 
tion. This statement, the president 
Savs was “a deliberate and willful un- 
truth—by right, it should be charac- 
terized by an even shorter and more 
ugly word, I never requested Mr 
Harriman to raise a dollar for the 
presidential campaign in 1904.” 

The Harriman letter sets forth that 
the president practically agreed to 
appoint Senator Depew as ambassa- 
@or to France at the solicitation of 
Mr Harriman when the president is 
alleged to have aske@ Harriman to 
help raise the campaign fund. The 
president Says that Mr Harriman 
professed to be acting in the interest 
of Gov Odell and that the request 
was to appoint James H. Hyde,-for- 
mer vice-president of the Bquitable 
life insurance society, ambassador to 
‘France, but after having once sug- 
gested Depew, that the president 
mever agreed to appoint him, not 
deeming it proper to appoint either 
Senator Depew or Mr Hyde to such a 
position, 

Reference is made in the  presi- 
@dent’s letter, which, by the way, is 
directed to Representative Sherman 
ef New York, to remarks said to have 
been made by Mr Harriman to Mr 
Sherman. Harriman had been asked 
if he thought it well to see Hearstism 
and the like triumphant over the re- 
Ppublicen party. Sherman said Harri- 
man replied that he did not care in 
the least, because those people were 
¢erooks and he could buy. them; that 
whenever he wanted legislation from 
@ state tegisiature, he could buy it; 
that he could buy congress, and that, 
tf necessary, he could buy ‘the judic- 
fary. The president says such talk 
shows a cynicism and deep-seuted 
@orruption, which makes the man 
Wittering such sentiment and boasting, 
mo matter how falsely, at least as un- 
@esirable @ citizen as Debs or Moyer 
er Haywood. 


Queer Insurance Elections 


The recent elections of trustees in 
“he Mutual and New York life in- 
Burance company were attended by 
wreat unfairness, according to a state- 
ment by the . international policy 
‘holders’ Committee. It is claimed that 
She committee kept watchers present 
@uring the supervision of the election 
fer several months, and efforts were 
made to protect the policy holders 
and voted against the old manage- 
ment, but the rulings of the inepec- 
tors were so uniformly against them, 
and it bec@me so apparent that a fair 
count of yotes could not be secured 
that the watchers were withdrawn. 
| The statement charges that the 
\New York life insurante department 
im which the count of votes took 
‘glace was inefficient and in so friendly 
Welations with the Insurance company 
‘@ficials that the law was evaded and 
mnilified. The companies filed lists of 
policy holders at Albany, which con- 
tained thousands of incorrect names 
with false and misieading addresses, 
while they gave their agents and can- 
wassers not alone the right name and 
‘Rddress of the policy holders, but the 
policy numbers of the Insured. 

Mustration is given of a family 
hat was fecorded as casting five 





wotes, but Investigation showed that 
mot a member of the family voted, in 
fact, and that they had not lived at 
fhe address stated in over two years. 
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OUR STORY OF CURRENT EVENTS 


Numerous instances developed where 

the agents had sent in proxies and 

ballots bearing the names of policy 

holders whe had been dead for years, 

and others of former policy holders 

= had allowed their policies to 
pse. 





The President Stands Pat 


Attempts were made to get Pres 
Roosevelt to make a speech declaring 
his present position with reference 
to railroads, in the hope on the part 
of the railroad men that he would 
perty back down from the position 

eretofore taken. It is pretty evident 
that the recent slumps in the stock 
market were arranged by the rail- 
road people to get up a scare, and thus 
to drive the president to let up on the 
prosecutions and investigations of 
railroads now pending. 

The president has written a letter 
te the illinois manufacturefs associa- 
tion declining an invitation to make 
a speech on the railroad question. He 
quotes from former speeches, and his 
last annual message to show what 
his views have been, and says that he 
has not changed his mind and will 
not change his plans with reference 
to railroads. He believes in govern- 
ment supervision of the capitalization 
of railroad companies, as well as the 
supervision of rates. He also believes 
that traffic arrangements between the 
railroads should be allowed by stat- 
ute, but subject to government reve- 
nue. 





Plot to Dewn Roosevelt 

Word comes from the White House 
that positive evidence has been gath- 
ered that there is a gigantic plot to 
defeat the policies of the president 
in the next Congress. 
of $5,000,000 has been raised by 
what is known as the Hearst-Harri- 
man-Rockefeller combination with 
which to carry on the campaign. The 
scheme of the. people behind the 
movement is to buy newspapers, pub- 
lic men and others who may assist 
the opponents of the president in 
their work. Agother part of the plan 
is to secure the defeat of any dele- 
gation known to be friendly to the 

ent and the republican national 
convention, although the president 
will not be &@ candidate for renomina- 
tion himself. 

It is said that the president is very 
cheerful over the prospect and wei- 
comes the opportunity which he will 
now have to fight such men as Harri- 
man in the open. He fears that the 
enmity of such men is to be courted. 
The people will have a clear oppor- 

~tunity to choose between the presi- 
dent and his enemies, so that there 
need be no mistake. 


a 


Briefly Told 


At last, James J. Hill has resigned 
as president of the Great Northern 
railroad, and is succeeded by his son, 
Louis W. Hill, who has been  vice- 
president. The elder Mr Hill becomes 
chairman of the -board of directors. 
Frank H. McGuigan has beén elected 
first vice-president and will have 
charge of the operating department. 
Other officets remain as heretofore. 
Louis W. Hill ts James J. Hill’s sec- 
ond son. His eldest son, James N. 
Hill is vice-president of the Northern 
Pacific. James J. Hill has been pnes- 
ident of the Great Northern since 
1889. He is 69 years old, still in good 
health, and says he has no idea of re- 
tiring from business. He has a third. 
son, Walter J. Hill, who is also asso- 
ciated in the Hill enterprise. 

A surprise has been sprung in the 
lawsuit regarding the perty of Mrs 
Mary Baker G. Bady, founder of 
Christian Science. Papers filed in 
court at Concord, N H, shew that by 
deed of trust, Mrs Eddy has trans- 
ferred her entire estate, with a few 
minor reservati to three trustees, 
Henry M. Baker of Bow, N H, Archi- 
beld McLeltan of Boston, and J h 
E. Fernald of Concord, N H. 
pending suit is brought by Mrs Eddy’s 
son, George W. Glover of Lead, S D, 
and some other relatives against high 

















ae 


officials of the Christian Science 
church, alleging that Mrs Eddy is 
mentally and physically unable to 
take care of her property, and that 
the defendants are improperly in con- 
trol of it, and asking for an account- 
ing and the appointment of receivers. 
The defendants hope that this ap- 
pointment of trustees will put a stop 
to the pending litigation. It will be 
@ecided at a hearing later. 





The Chicago city election resulted 
in a republican victory of 13,000 ma- 
jority. Fred <A. Busse, the post- 
master, was elected mayor over Ed- 
ward F, Dunne, the present demo- 
cratic mayor, who was elected two 
years ago on a platform favoring 
munitipal ownership of street rail- 
ways. The democratic platform in 
the last campaign stood for immed- 
iate municipal ownership. The re- 
publicans favored ordinances recently 
passed over the mayor's veto by a 
democratic council, They provide for 
20-year franchises for the street car 
eompanies, the city retainimg the 
right to buy the system for $50,- 

. |, plus the amount spent for 
improvements, upon six months’ no- 
tice, 





Another attempt to reach the north 
pole will: be made by Commander 
Robert E. Peary. The $200,000 nec- 
essary for the expedition has been 

and he expects to leave the 
United States about the last of June. 
His ship, the Roosevelt, is being 
thoroughly repaired and will be used 
for this expedition. He will go as 
far north as possible during the com- 
ing summer, then go into winter 
quarters, and in the summer of 1908 
will make the final dash for the pole. 
He believes that if that is a normal 
Arctic summer, he will shortly reach 
the pole. 


A tornado swept through part of 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama, 
making a path 300 miles long, and do- 
ing a large amount of damage to 
property, besides killing a dozen or 
more persons and injuring many 
more. The towns affected were Alex- 
ander, Jackson and Bayou Sara, Le; 
Carson, Miss, and Selma, Ala. At 
about the sam? time a stérm off Cape 
Hattaras did much damage to ship- 
ping, causing ‘several wrecks and 
some loss of life. There were many 
nafrow escapes in rescue. 





A fight is being forced in Ohio to 
choose between Senator Foraker and 
See Taft for presidential endorsement. 
Foraker proposes that primaries be 
held to give the people of Ohio a 
chance to expfess their wishes on the 
presidency and the senatorship now 
held by Foraker. Taft is on a trip to 
Panama, Cuba and Porto Rito, and 
has made ho personal reply. One of 
his brothers, an Ohio editor, assumes 
to aceept.the Foraker challenge. For- 
aker wants to have both candidates 
stump the state. 





The government’s surplus was in- 
creased $10,000,000 during March, 
making the total of $52,000,000 sur- 
plus for the fiscal year beginning iast 
July. For the same period last year 
there was a surplus of only $6,700,000, 
and two years ago a deficit of $24,- 
800,000. The general prosperity of 
the country is the cause of this sur- 
plus, for federal taxes remain un- 
changed, and the appropriations have 
been increased. 


Gen John A. Lewis, who was named 
in the will of John Alexander Dowie 
as Davvie’s successor, in the leadership 
of the Christian Catholic Apostolic 
church, of Zion, has accepted the of- 
fice. Gen Lewis lives in ene. 
He will soon go to Zion City, and be- 
lieves the complicated situation there 
~ be straightened out by co-opera- 

on. 


The legislatures of Pennsylvania 
and Minnesota have passed 2-cent 
mileage bills, and they have been 
signed by the governors. The rail- 
roads have made a big fuss about it, 
but it fs interesting te note thet in 
Ohio, which has a compulsory 2-cent 

law, the railroads have had 
nm increase of business and increased 
rofits under the law, 
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SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 65 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Officially Endorsed by the Grange. 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 


Made with scientific accuracy from pure 
a and Linseed Oil, thoroughly com- 
bined by machinery, ready for use. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells Prhels ste story—all about paint and painting 
for to avuid the trouble and expense 
by paints ‘adion. chalkin, 
information free to you, 
If you want Paint, ite me. 
ican save you money. Satisfaction pened 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklya, N.Y. 
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‘1\) PATRONS OF 
’ Pennsylvania Grange Notes” 





Pomona grange, No 22, of Bucks 


| and Philadelphia counties, met re- 


cently with Philadelphia grange in 
Bustleton. Worthy Master Edwin E. 
Ridge catled the session to order in 
the morning. The subordinate granges 
all made excellent reports. Five new 
names were added to Pomona. A 
fine dinner was. served and the 
grange again convened in charge of 
Worthy Lecturer Mary M. Scar- 
borough. Joseph Leavesly made the 
address of welcome and the response 
was made by Aaron Tomlinson, of 
Middletown grange. William “‘New- 
bold, Horace T. Smith, of Pineville 
grange, and John Rice of Bala, dis- 
cussed economical milk production. 
John Kirkbride of Philadelphia 
grange, discussed the railroad rate 
law which went into effect January 1. 
He was followed on this subject by 
Messrs Smith and Rice and George 


Buckman. Mr Smith then discussed 
the benefits to be derived from 
denatured alconol. The increased 


cost of living was discussed by Mrs 
Allen Tomlinson and Clara Buckman, 
and then Alfred Paschall of Doyles- 
town grange, read an excellent paper 
of farming along scientific lines. The 
next meetings of this Pomona will be 
with Middletown grange the middle 
of June. 

The new grange which has been or- 
ganized at Fayetteville, Franklin 
county, by State Master W. F. Hill 
and Lecturer E. B, Dorsett has chosen 
Caledonia grange as its name, tak- 
ing it from the historic Caledonia 
furnace. Milton Crawford is master 
and John B. Crawford treasurer. 

West Chester is very anxious to 
have the next meeting of the state 
grange held there. An active cam- 
naign has been started for this. 

At a recent meeting of Pomona 
grange, No 3, at Dowington, the fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to 
take up the matter: Hon William 
H. H. Davis of East Bradford, David 
C. Windle. of Goshen, Howard Cloud 
of East Goshen, Miss Frances W. 
Broomall of Cheyney and Frank P. 
Willits of Concord. I. Frank Chand- 
ler of Toughkenamon is the Chester 
county member of the executive com- 
mittee of the state grange and S E 
Nivin of Landenberg, a director of 
the West Chester first national bank, 
is treasurer of the state grange; both 
are working for the meeting to be 
held at West Chester. The Business 
men’s association of West Chester has 
indorsed the movement and a@ com- 
mittee will be appointed to further 
the matter. 

West Chester is busy as a beehive 
in its efforts to have this year’s ses- 
sion of the-state grange held there. 
The various committees of the differ- 
ent organizations booming the mat- 
ter are bending every effort to have 
the meeting brought there and it ap- 
pears they will be successful. No 
other candidate for the meeting has 
yet come forward. 

Caledonia grange, recently organ- 
ized in Franklin county, is the fifth 
for that county. The charter list of 
members has not yet been closed, but 
the. complete organization will be ef- 
fected shortly. 

Village Green grange entertained a 
large number of guests recently at 
Village Green in Delaware county. 
The function was very enjoyable and 
attracted visitors from West Chester, 
Cheyney, Concord, Westtown, Wall- 
ingford, Chester and Media. After a 
literary and musical program, re- 
freshments were served. 

The latest grange national bank in 
Pennsylvania has been organized at 
West Chester, known as the grange 
national bank of Chester county. W. 
E. Baldwin of West Chester is presi- 
dent and Brother Whiteside and 
Joseph T. Miller are the officers. A 
lot has been bought for $5000 and“a 
building will be erected at once. The 
new bank has purchased ~ $50,000 
worth of government bonds. 





I get more good, solid information 
out of American Agriculturist than 
from any of the farm journals I read. 
—[{F. J. Manzee, Susquehanna Coun- 


ty, Pa. & 


HUSBANDRY 


Energy in Ohio Granges 
MARY E. LEE, WESTERVILLE, 0 


Mrs C. E. Harris of Darke -county, 
writes that her husband is about to 
organize a new grange and that she 
hopes to place a juvenile in it. Suc- 
cess to her! She is meeting with 
success in juvenile work and all true 
hearts throb in sympathy with every 
work for the uplift of humanity. 

Central of Jersey grange of Lick- 
ing county, initiated a class of 11 in- 
to the fourth degree atits last .meet- 
ing. A sumptuous feast followed. 

The enthusiastic young lecturer, 
A. 8S. Wakefield, of Trumbull county 
Pomona, prepares a feast of good 
things for each meeting. At the last 
session Rev Herbert Bigelow dis- 
cussed initiative and referendum; at 
the next M. O. Bugby of the experi- 
ment station, will tell of the co-oper- 
ative work of the expa@riment station. 
Cc. G. Williams will be with them at 
the December meeting. Local people 
are always on program and respond 
generously. 

One of the most earnest deputies 
of the state, Byron Merrill, is doing 
a great deal of work in Licking coun- 
ty to bring the grange up to a high 
state of perfection. Not only in Lick- 
ing, but in adjoining counties does he 
urge upon farmers the necessity of 
going into the grange. This week he 
has secured State Master Derthick 
for a series of meetings. 

Trumbull county is busy in pur- 
chasing supplies at, the season. The 
county is covered with telephone sys- 
tem and all granges which can have 
goods shipped to same point, buy in 
quantities and thus at considerable 
saving. 

It was an honor as well as a pleas- 
ure to organize a nice grange at Wal- 
do, Marion county, recently. It is 
destined to do a great work in the 
county being the first organized, and 
starting in on high principles. S. W. 
Almendinger remarked that if no 
grange was organized at Waldo, so 
impressed was he with its value that 
he would go to some other point for 
membership, even though he could 
not always attend the meetings. H. 
T. Myers was elected master, George 
Myers secretary, and Henry Thibout 
treasurer. Rest of offieers to be elect- 
ed at next meeting. He felt that an 
organization capable of doing so 
much should have the support of ev- 
ery farmer. This grange lies near 
Morrow county, where work is being 
pushed. 

Secretary of Brigham grange, M. 
OQ. Bugby, of the experiment station, 
was in Green township, Trumbull 
ceunty, recently to start the first 
class in Ohio, in co-operative milk 
testing and record keeping. I am 
proud of the fact that the very first 
grange to respond to this was the 
second one to take up the educational 
work. Brothers Wakefield and Frank 
Randolph of Perry county, will have 
to contest for honors as the first 
classes to“take up the educational 
work. No better ever existed than 
these two, for the instant the matter 
was proposed they began work. It’s 
a genuine pleasure to know that 
Royal grange, which has been a loyal 
supporter of grange principles, is 
honored as the beginner of a very 
commendable and practical work. 

A splendid grange was organized at 
Leipsic, Putnam county, recently, 
starting with 38 charter members 
and the charter left open. Great 
credit for this fine organization is due 
J. A. Hummon and Charles Deck. 
They attended a farmers’ institute at 
Continental, heard the state master’s 
address on Taxation and on co-opera- 
tion among farmers, were “impressed 
and came home and went to work. 
The organization meeting was held 
in the Woodmen’s hall, an artistically 
furnished room. Besides the, regular 
seating capacity a great many chairs 
had been rented. A fine crowd was 
present. Brother Hummon has been 
a member of North Ridge gyange, 
but lived too far away to attend 
meetings. He will take his dimit and 
go inte the new organization. Mon- 
roe Kratz, a secret society man of 
large experience is the master; Harry 
Harmon, secretary, and Charles Deck 
treasurer. The rest of the officers 
will be elected April 6. A number of 
members of North Ridge grange 
were over, including the delegate to 





last- state grange, Brother Gurney. 
Much enthusiasm was manifested. 
North Ridge desires to renew its 
youth. The farmers of the county 
are intelligent, well-to-do, progres- 
give and are ready to organize when 
the matter is presented to them. 

Gustavus grange of Trumbull 
county has made pleasing gains in 
membership, having taken in over 40 
members this winter and always hav- 
ing pleasing programs. This is the 
home grange of C. G. Williams, now 
master of Brigham grange at the 
experiment station. 

Union grange, No 62, of Geauga 
county, purchased the _ spiritualist 
property consisting of a fine hall and 
one-fourth acre ground. This will be 
repaired and remodeled soon and will 
make a fine meeting place. The 


‘grange is in a flourishing condition. 


Washington county Pomona will 
meet with Barlow grange April 27. 
An interesting meeting is expected. 
Fairfield county Pomona will meet 
with Buckeye Lake grange same 
date. Franklin county Pomona meets 
with Nebraska grange at Ashville, 
Pickaway county, April 17. State 
Master Derthick is to deliver an ad- 
dress an taxation. 

Marcy grange of Fairfield county 
will hold an open session April 16, 
at which the state master will speak. 
This is the newest organization in the 


county and an excellent one. Two 
more will be placed soon. 
Washington grange of Defiance 


county has recently initiated a class 
of 24 members. 

Deputy J. S. Brigham organized a. 
fine grange at Monclova, Lucas coun- 
ty, recently. J. E. Kerr was active in 
promoting it.. Another grange is to 
ibe organized at Waterville, the home 
of the Farnsworth brothers. 

Many of the granges in Ohio are 
organizing’ on the maximum fee 
basis while others are coming in at 
$2 for men and 75 cents for women. 
The reason for this is, that the new 
members feel that they want to go toe 
work at once buying books, taking 
magazines, securing speakers that 
will help them. 

Fred Belknap of Central of Jersey 
grange edits a grange bulletin, issued 
every two weeks for the benefit of his. 
grange. It is productive of much en- 
joyment. 

The Ohio Stone club, composed of 
operators of quarries for crushed 
stone, was incorporated last week. 
An attorney has been secured tv or- 
ganize the state. What has this to 
do with the grange? Thesé men are 
getting ready to protect their inter- 
ests in the general road building, 
which is bound to come. The pur- 
pose of arm organization of any busi- 
ness is to promote the interests of 
that business. Few operators will re- 
fuse to avail themselves of the hours 
of organized effort. Whgt about the 
farmers? Are they organizing for 
self-protection and promotion of 
their industry? Every new business 
organized ‘places the unorganized at 
a greater disadvantage. The grange 


is the farmers’ organization. Help 
yourself by going into it. 
Fairfield grange of Basil, Fairfield 


county, had a ciass of 30 to initiate. 
A splendid banquet was prepared, 
but only 15 were able to be present 
to take the third and fourth degrees. 
The rest will be received later. There 
are now four applications: before the 
grange. Another banquet will be ten- 
dered the new class. 





New Jersey Grange Note 





Crosswicks grange, No 61, recently 
held its first anniversary in Orthodox 
schoolhouse. This grange, reorgan- 
ized March 23, 1906 with 15 charter 
members, has been steadily growing 
and at one year old has a member- 
ship of 133. Packages brought by 
the brothers were sold at auction, the 
opening of which caused much mer- 
riment, and which netted the grange 
$8.55. Music was furnished by a glee 
club from Trenton, and a literary 
program was prepared by the chair- 
man of the committee. One hundred 
chances were sold on a pillow pre<« 
sented by one of the sisters. Cake, 
ice cream and other refreshments 
were sold, clearing about $30. A very 
enjoyable evening was spent by the 
Patrons and their friends. 
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fnvestigaiton of Farm Management | 





Under the direction of Prof Hunt 
of Cornell university, M. C. Birritt 
is investigating farm management. 
The object of this work is to deter- 
mine not only What incomes are actu- 
ally received from investments of say 
$6000 to $20,000 throughout the state, 
Dut to find out if possible what class 
of investments gives the bsst returns 
relatively. It is hoped that in. this 
way the underlying conditions and 
principles of success may be deter- 
mined. The facts and figures so far 
collected are very meager, hence the 
accumulation .of reliable data will 
be of considerable value to the agri- 
cultural interests of the state. 

In order to be successful the co- 
oporation of farmers throughout the 
state is asked in the way of financial 
reports from several hundred New 
York state farms. In order to secure 
these a call is made for volunteers 
among farmers having investments 
within the specified limits. Any such 
farmers as are willing to give the 
gress sales and expenditures of their 
farms for the past year exclusive of 
personal expenditures are asked to 
send their names and addresses to" M. 


AN UPLIFT TO: 





Cc. Burritt; 115 Osmun place, Ithaca. 


Blanks and*questoins for reports will 
then be sent. The names of all send- 
ers will be kept strictly private in 
every case. It is hoped this appeal 
will meet with a generous response 
from all who desire to have defintie 
knowledge on this subject, and to 
have data on different systems of 
farm management compiled. 

$9) ee 


Agricultura! Education Favored 





In order to secure adequate appro- 
priations fer the school of agricul- 
ture and experiment station at the 


Pennsylyania state college the va- 
rious agricultural societies of the 
state*have combined to form the al- 
lied agricultural organizations of 
Pennsylvania with the Hon NWN, C. 
Schaeffer, president, Dr H. P. Arms- 
by, secretary, and the following 


executive committee: 





The Hon N. | 


C. Schaeffer, Lancaster, department | 


of public instruction, the Hon R. | 


& Conklin, Harrisburg, department 
of forestry: the Hon Jason Sex- 
ton, North Wales, state board of ag- 
riculture; Gabriel Hiester, Harris- 
burg, state horticultural association; 
E. J. Tuttle, Wellsboro, state grange; 
D. M. Omwake, Greencastle, state al- 
liance; Dr M. E. Conrad, West Grove, 


Pertinsylvania dairy union; The Hon | 
W. C. Norton, Waymart, state breed- | 


ers’ association; W, F. Wagner, Har- 
ris City, Pennsylvania Jersey cattle 
club; Norris G. Temple, Pocopson, 
state poultry association; J. P. Sharp- 
less, London Grove, Guernsey breed- 
ers’, association; J. Aldus Herr, Lan- 
caster, Jersey cattle club of Lancas- 
ter county; John Birkinbine, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsyltvania forestry asso- 
ciation; H. V. White, Esq, Blooms- 
burg, the Pennsylvania state college. 

The organizations, of which these 
men are representatives, are con- 


vinced that the agriculture of the 
east warrants the movement for agri- 
cultural education and research on a 
scale comparable with the expendi- 


tures of other states in. the same class 
with Pennsylvania is among the ten 
most important farming states but is 
mot generally so considered because 
her other industries are. of such vast 
importance. 

In a recent address before the state 
board of agriculture, Prof Thomas F. 
Hunt, the new dean and director, said 


that for all agricultural enterprises, 


including the state department of ag- 
riculture, Pennsylvania during the 
Past two years appropriated less than 
one-third as much as the state of 
New York: For the maintenance of 
@gricultural education and research 
that the appropriation was less than 
one-seventh the average appropria- 
tions in the three states of Ohio, Il- 
linois and New York. The number 
of employees in the school of agri- 
culture and experiment stations in 
Pennsylvania is about one-third that 
in the states named. The number of 
employees reachedthis proportion only 
because of the considerable aid re- 
ceived from the federal government. 
{To Page 461] 








You Get Mor 
Harvest Profits 


lf Harvest Finds You Ready. 





get all the profits ble out of oe 
harvest this year—that is a plain business 
tie yo with you. 

It needs no argument to prove that 


can not be sure of all the harvest returns— 
no matter how favorable the outlook—unless you 


pave mate full and effective preparations re 
x A guick narvest--an easy harvest free frém 


breakdowns and delays due to inefficient ma- 
chines—is the harvest that yields every cent of its 
value to you, 

The yital point then is your harvesting ma- 
chines, You can not afford to take chances on it. 
A mistake in this matter means loss of golden 
hours in the field, and profit-eating expenses, to 
say nothing of the Papi 
You can not decide this question wisely when 
the harvest rush ison, This is one part of your 
preparation that you can make now, and that it 
pays to make now. 

The test of time is one of the best guides to 

ver selection. And when you think of harvest- 

g machines that have proved their efficiency 


ae after year for a reetates, what names are 
rought at once to m 


Champion, McCormick, Osborne, 
Deering, Milwaukee, Piano. 


There must be a reason why these six ma- 
‘chines have become familiar the world over— 
wherever harvesting is done. 

It means that they have withstood all the 
tests of a// conditions of harvest fields everywhere. 

It means not only that they were built on 
right Pied ie at the first, but that they have 
steadily led in improvements from year to year, 
thus ‘holding the place they have established as 
the standard. 

But world-wide reputation—much as it means 
—is not the only reason for absolute confidence 
in this line. 

Each machine stands on its present merits, 
because it is built under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 

The International Harvester Company is able 
to demand and obtain the very best materials of 
every kind and the highest mechanical skill— 
everything that goes io make the perfect machine. 

To erect and maintain experimental shops 
and laboratories and to employ the best special- 
ists to work out every principle and detail—these 
things would not come within the reach of the 
ordinary manufacturer. But the International 
Harvester Company can and does concentrate the 





excellence of all its splendid equipment in these 
machines, 

By owning and operating its own coal and 
iron mines, its own smelters and steel mills, and 
its own timber and saw mills, the International 
Harvester Company is enabled to select the best 
wood and steel that forests and mines afford. 

And in addition it can and does employ the 
best labor. 

With such advantages of increased resources, 
nothing but the best of material need be accepted. 
And it is easy to see how machines can be im- 
proved in a degree not attainable in any other 
way—how such rigid tests as these machines are 
subjected to, can be insisted on—why no machine 
ever leaves the works until the best qualified 
experts have pronounced it perfect. 

All this care in the selection of materials—all 
the skill oflabor—all the thoroughnessof inspection 
and test~and all the perfection which these things 
mean and bring about goes into your machine. 

Isn't it worth while to consider who gets the 
benefit in the end—what this concentrated effort 
on your machine would mean to you {n the critical 
time of your harvest? 

Isn’t it worth your while to consider whether 
you will not be the gainer in a large degree by 
preparing for harvest or haying time with a 
machine that you énow? 

Harvest time is not the time to try something 
you are not sure of. You want all the guarantee 
of steady, reliable operation that you can obtain. 

Manufacturers can afford to experiment, but 
you can not, 

You want a machine that has been proved by 
time—that has been proved by use under all con- 
ditions—that has been proved by your own neigh- 
bors—and that is made under conditions that as- 
sure you that it isthe best within the manufactur- 
ing possibilities. 

And if repairs ever have to be made, you want to 
be sure that you can get them at once, and that the 
parts will fit. This is another special advantage of 
these machines—repairs are always right at hand, for 
International local agents everywhere have them in 
stock. 

Harvest economy and efficiency not only call for 
good machines but good twine as well, 

International Harvester Company binder twine is 
made from high-grade pure sisal and manila fibers— 
the best raw materials that can be procured. The 
Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, 
Plano and International binder twine is sold in the 
following grades: Sisal, standard, manila and pure 
manila. 

Cail on the International agent and get a catalog, 
while you have plenty of time to study it. If you don't 
know an International agent write us and we will give 
you the name of the one nearest you. 


International Harvester Company of America, Chicago, U. S. A. 


(INCORPORATED) 


alers, Feed Grinders, Knife Grinders 
Wagons, 


Line:— Binders, Béapere, 5 Headers, Header Binders, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn Pickers, Huskers 
= Shredders, Corn Sheilers, Mowers, Hay ‘Tedders, H Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Loaders, Hay Stackers, Hay 
, Cream rators, Gasoline Engines, Pumping Jacks, Manure Spreaders, Ww 

bus Wagons Bettendorf Wagons and Binder Twine. 
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land and Delaware, now 50 
keenly interested in the 
ground into condition for fruit 
and truck ting 


crops, 
the season’s activity of cultivation. 
This territory enjoys . unexcelled 
home markets for every pound of 


quality and merit. 
culturist aims to keep at the fore- 
front the news relat to all these 
farm ae, Sees — ”s 
urged to use these pages freely 
questions -, expressing opin- 
or recording farm experience. 
Make | the “old Seliable” American 
Agriculturist your own paper. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
State Offices Filled in Pennsylvania 
N P 





The appreciation of valuable work 
has been extended by Gov Stuart who 
has just reappointed Prof-H. A. Sur- 
face as state zoologist for the term 
of four years, dating from April 1. 
Prof Surface was appointed to the 
position four years ago by Gov Pen- 
nypacker. Prof Surface’s work as an 
educator-scientist and as a writer are 
well-known, especially his writings in 
the monthly and quarterly bulletins 
of the division of zoology. A year 

he was granted a leave of ab- 
al of one year from State College 
and at that time moved his family to 
Camp Hill, a suburb of Harrisburg. 
This leave of absence will be extend- 

d now that he has been re-appointed 
to work for the state, or he will re- 
sign altogether. 

The governor has reappointed N. 
B. Critchfield of Critchfield, Somer- 
set county, secretary of agriculture. 
Sec Critchfield was first appointed 
to this office four years ago by Gov 
Pennypacker. Before that he had 
held numerous pub}ic offices, the 
most important being that of state 
senator for two terms. Mr Critch- 
field is widely known for his agricul- 
tural work. It is undefstood he will 
make no changes in his office force. 

Dr B. H. Warren of West Chester, 
whose term as dairy and food com- 
missioner expired April 1, has de- 
clined a reappointment on account of 
ill health. His successor will soon 
be appointed. Dr Warren was eco- 
nomic zoolo’ .st under Gov Hastings 
in the late ‘90’s and was appointed 
dairy and food commissioner four 
years ago by Gov Pennypacker. 


Springtown, Bucks Co—We had a 
hard winter for Jan 15, but. spring 
opened March 15 and farmers are 
now busy sowing oats. Winter grains 
are growing quite well. Quite a num- 
ber of farms have changed hands. 
Spring sales were well attended and 
prices are high. Horses are very 
high. 

Westfield, Tioga Co—Winter wheat 
ie looking “well and meadows and 
pastures are quite green. Buyers pay- 
ing 6c p Ib for good veal calves. Hay 
is selling at $16 p ton, delivered, 
wheat bran $25 p ton, corn meal $20, 
oats 40c p bu, potatoes 40c, eggs 16c 
p doz, butter 25c p Ib, maple 
sugar 12c 


— 


NEW JERSEY 


Three Bridges, Hunterdon Co— 
Spring work is going on rapidly now. 
Hay $17 p ton, corn 5 p bu, oats 
45c, eggs 17¢ p doz. Apples are scarce 
and poor in quality. Farmers are 
keeping fewer cows on account of 
searcity of help. 


Jacksonville, Burlington Co—There 
are quite a number of changes of 
farms this spring in this section. 
Frank Powéll has moved on to C. 
Hancock's farm; J. Ss. Shinn 
has taken the John Towns- 
send farm; E. Hancock, Jr, has moved 
on to his farther’s farm and B. Pope 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


has also taken his father’s farm. 
Plowing is just beginning and pros- 
pects are very good, although the 
spring. seems to be somewhat back- 
ward. Stock has sold well at sales. 


MARYLAND 


Denton, Caroline Co—Winter wheat 


is looking very well. Fruit prospects 
good. Farmers are*not up with spring 
work, as help is very scarce, Or- 
chard spraying is now taking farm- 
ers’ attention. Peas for -canneries 
are mostly sown. Food for stock very 
scarce and. many farmers compelled 
to buy hay in Baltimore to finish 
their spring work. 


Bennings, Prince George Co—The 
recent warm days have made. farmers 
and truckers very busy. Some peas 
are planted and ground is being pre- 
pared for large crops. Truckers have 
large hotbeds of fine plants ready 
for ‘setting. Apricot trees are in 
bloom. Winter has been mild and 
stock has done well. 


Clear Spring, Washington Co— 
March closed. with very favorable 
weather for beginning of farm work 
and farmers are well along in sowin, 
oats, building fences, hauling manure, 
etc. Grass and wheat has made a fine 
start and peach and pear buds have 
pushed out to a considerable extent. 
Much personal property has changed 
hands at public sales at very good 
prices. Horses rule usually high with 
hogs and fresh cows almost as high. 
Dry feed is scarce and bringing good 
prices. Corn is selling at public sales 
at 80 to 85c p bbl, 50 to 75c p bu, but- 
ter 25c p lb, eggs 15c p doz. 


OHIO 


Tippecanoe City, Miami Co—There 
was very little snow this winter but 


two floods of rain which washed 
lands badly. A great change has 
taken place on our farms. Many 


tenants have bought small tracts of 
land and are farming on the inten- 
sive order. Almost all of them are 
raising some _ tobacco. Corn and 
wheat are not as closely sold out as 
usual owing to scarcity of cars. 
Wages of farm hands $22 to $25 p 
month and searce. Early fruit was 
killed by late freezes. Stock in good 
shape. 


Wellington, Lorain Co — Roads 
have been the worst this spring for 
many years and are bringing about 
agitation fer better roads. Work in 
sugar camps is opening up late and 
there have been few good runs as 
yet. It has been severe weather for 
wheat but it is looking well. Young 
clover much damaged by heaving. 


Horticutural Assistant to Remain-—- 
The agri exper sta is to retain the 
services of F. H. BaHou, asst in 
charge of orchards in the hort dept. 
He will continue the same lines of 
work as heretofore. He has de- 
clined the position of nursery and 
crchard inspector, to which he was 
elected by the state board of agri. 


Dunkirk, Hardin Co—Farmers are 
busy plowing and getting ready 
to sow oats. Some clover seed and 
timothy seed is sown. Grass is 
growing. fine and it will not be long 
until stock can be turned out. Feed 
is getting scarce. Timothy hay is 
selling for $15 p ton, corn 45c p bu, 
oats 40c. 

Marshalliville, Wayne Co—We will 
have an early spring, having had nice 
weather for nearly two weeks 
already, with entirely too much rain. 
No plowing done yet for oats or 
corn. Grass and wheat has made 
quite a little growth already. Most 
of the wheat is looking good. This 
has been a very poor spring for 
maple syrup and the season is about 
over now. It was selling at $1 p gal. 


very 


Utica, Licking Co—Wheat generally 


looking well, although it winterkilled 
somewhat. There will be about usual 
acreage of corn put in this year. No 
spring work done yet. Hay selling at 
$11. p ton, delivered. Corn 65c p bu, 
oats 40c, wheat 70c. - Horses h 
and scarce, aoiing, Sree $125 to $255, 





NEW YORK , 


Valley, Dutchess Co—Many who 
have been selling milk will sell cream 
to the lo¢al creamery and feed the 
skim milk to pigs. The auction ‘at 
Hastings’ farm . was well attended. 
The average price of 28 cows sold 
was $36. A. E. Hall is meving to the 
W. Cc. Vaile farm at Moore’s Mills. 
Cc. Butts has rented the Hastings’ 
farm. There will be a good many 
changes this year. 


Johnsville, Renssalaer Ca.— Rye 
wintered well and is looking’ fine. 
Brunswick cream co paid. patrons 
8lc p lb for butter for the month of 
Feb. Cloverseed 16%c p Ib, timothy 
$2.60 p bu, potatoes at Troy market 
$1.25 to $1.50 p bbl. 

Hannibal, Oswego Co—The roads 
are drying up somewhat, but they are 
quite bad yet: Considerable moving 
going on this spring. Some farmers 
have started the plow. Hay scarce and 
worth from $12 to y p ton, eggs 18c 
p doz, butter 30c p 1 


West Laurens, meal Co—But little 


farm property has changed hands 
this spring. George Weeks purchased 
the Mrs L. Soden house for $500. 
The creamery opened Mar 20. W. C. 
Wing has sold the timber on the 
Rowland Stafford farm. Pigs are 
searce and high. Horses also bring 
good prices. Farmers very busy mak- 





ing sugar. Butter 28c p lb, eggs l7c p 
doz. 
Watkins, Schuyler Co — Winter 


grain is looking fair, the warm weath- 
er of the past few weeks having given 
it a good start. Some farmers have 
started plowing. Stock is coming 
through the winter in’ good shape. 
Cows in good demand et fair prices. 


Little Information About Regie Contracts 








Correspondents of American Agri- 
culturist residing in certain heavy 
leaf tobacco producing sections have 
asked for information regarding the 
foreign regie contract business, There 
is a feeling on the part of growers 
that the govt would do well to com- 
pile statistics on this subject, showing 
the quantity of tobacco bought by va- 
rious foreign governments from year 
to year, prices paid, parties dealing 
in same, etc. 

Writing this journal Chief Victor 
H. Olmstead, bureau of statistics, U 
S dept of agri says ‘“‘Regie prices are 
generally matters of private contract 
between various buyers and parties 
dealing in such tobacco. It is there- 
fore very difficult to obtain informa- 
tion in relation to it. This dept has 
no statistics as to the quantity of to- 
bacco yearly contracted by, foreign 


buyers.” 

While as- indicated above data 
about the actual size of contracts 
and prices. paid are not available, 


some light on the extent of the to- 
baceo purchases of foreign govts may 
be gleaned through export figures. In 
the table given below will be found 
exports of tobacco to the principal 
regie countries, together with value 
thereof for the 1904 and 1906 calen- 
dar years. . 


EXPORTS TOBACCO, FOR CERTAIN 


RIES 


COUNT- 


1904 1906 
Countries Quantities Values Quantities Values 
poun pounds 


Austria Benge 2,119,881 $202,738 1,861,610 $193,049 





France 37,865,216 2,691,967 38,033,808 3,121,117 
eee 30,186,241 2,476,812 42,880,190 4,382,439 
Portugal 241,877 23,695 218,021 21,025 
Spain  cecoceseceees 24,979,550 1,515,641 8,508,546 577,275 
Japan 4,820,771 429,427 





Delaware Grange Notes 

The grange in Delaware is prosper- 
ing from the hills of New Castle to 
the sands of Sussex with still broader 
prospects ahead. Rural grange, No 
10, with E. A. Evans, master, while 
not as large in numbers as some of 
the sister granges, is a wide-awake 
organization. Their motto is Onward 
and upward, always looking for good 
things to entertain and instruct the 
members. 

Kent county Pomona met at Mil- 
ford April 6 and an interesting ses- 
sion resulted, 





The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, Apr 8, 1907. 

At New Work, the cattle market 
late last week closed easy, except for 
bulls which held up steady. Calves 
on very light arrivals Wednesday 
jumped 50c to $1, but fell off 25c 
later. Milch cows in very light re- 
ceipt and prices held up strong on 
all grades, with hardly enough stock 
to go around. 

Today there were 38 cars of cat- 
tle and 5850 calves on sale. Steers 
slow but prime and choice heavy 
scarce and steady; others fell off 5@ 
10c;~ bulls and cows steady, but 
bologna and medium cows slow. 
Calves on heavy receipts dropped $1 
to $1.50 p 100 lbs, and closed dull. 
Good to choice 1125 to 1430-lb steers 
$5.25@6.30 p 100 lbs; medium to fair 
960 to 1150 Ibs 4.65@5.20; 13 cars Pa 
steers, 1000 to 1320 Ibs, 5@6; bulls 
8.507@4.60; cows 1.70@4.25, including 
bolognas at 1.70@1.90; veals 5@8; 
choice and extra selected do at 
8.1214 @8.50; no buitermilks or barn- 
yard calves; milch cows 20@55 ea. 

Sheep continued in very light sup- 
ply all last week and prices firm. To- 
Gay there were 7% cars of stock on 
sale. The few sheep, all N Y state 
ewes, sold at $4.50@5.50 p 100 Ibs; 
lambs jumped 25@35c. Common to 
prime unshorn lambs 7@9.25, includ- 
in 2 cars state at the outside figures. 
Clipped O and NY do 7.50@8. 

After Monday of last week hogs 
improved 10c, but closed easy on 
Saturday and to-day were 5@10c 
lower. N Y state and Pa hogs, 
heavy to light, quotable at $7.10@ 
7.80, latter extreme price. 

_ THE HORSE MARKET 


There was every evidence last week 
in and about N Y that the spring 
trade is well under way. At the large 
auctions offerings were liberal with a 
good clearance at every sale. Prices 
econtinue firm. Choice heavy drafts 
sold at $275@875 ea; chunks, 1150 to 
1800.1bs, 175@.265; good city drivers 
175@ 250. 





At Philadelphia, cattle sapplies 
largely ‘from Il) and Pa. Market in 
fairly satisfactory condition. Good to 
choice steers $5.50@6 -p “100 Ybs, cows 
3.50@4.25, thin non ta & 5@2.25, veal 
calves 8@9,  grassers 4@6, milch 
cows 35@55 ea. Light regeipts of 


sheep and prices high. Wooled lambs 
8@9 p 100 lbs, wethers 6@7.25, early 
spring lambs 5@7.50 ea. Dressed 
hogs moved freely at 10c p Ib. 

At Pittsburg, receipts of cattle to- 
day were 130 loads, Market 10c low- 
er all around. Beef steers $5.25@6 p 
100 Ibs, heifers 3.75@5, cows 3.25@ 
4.50, bulls 3@4.75, oxen 3@4.50, can- 
ners 1.50@2.25, feeding steers 4@5, 
stockers 3.25@4, veal calves 7@7.50, 


common calves 3@5, milch cows 20 
@52 ea. 
Good demand for hogs. Bulk of 


sales ranged $6.90@6.95 p 100 Ibs, 
pigs 6.80. A strong sheep market. 
Wooled lambs 8@8.75, wethers 6@6.50, 
mixed sheep 5.75@6.25, spring lambs 
14@15. 





Country Produce Markets 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, butter 
steady, cmy tubs 30@3lc p Ib, prints 
32c, dairy’ 28@3l1c, flat cheese 15@ 
16c, Local eggs 16c p* doz, live poul- 
try market firm, hens 15c p Ib, chick- 
ens 23@235c, dressed fowls 20@2I1c. 
Ealed timothy hay $21@22 p ton, 
clover 17@18, bran 22@23, middlings 
23@24. Loose apples 1@1.75 p bbl, 
southern strawberries 20@35c p qt. 


At Philadelphia, butter firm, cmy 


tubs 3le p Ib, prints 32@33c, dairy 28 
@30c, cheese 14@lic. Fresh eggs 


17e p doz; live fowls firm at 16c p Ib, 
chicken 22@25c, ducks 16@17c. Po- 
tatoes 50@55c p bu, yellow onions $1 
@1.10. Choice apples 3@3.75 p bbl, 
strawberries 20@30c p qt. Bran $23 
@23.50 p ton, middlings 23@24, corn 
Be P. bu, oats 47c, baled timothy hay 
21 @22 p ton, mixed 18, rye straw 12. 


Your late disastrous fire awakened 
my sympathy, but your remarkable 
recovery from its effects calls for my 
prompt admiration.—[Marshall H. 





Wineboener, Maryland. 
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Agricultural Education Favored 


P mciatae | 

[From Page 459] 
Not only is it necessary to make. suit- 
able appropriations for the mainte- 
tenance.of this work but in view of 
what has not been done in the past 
appropriations are needed to bring the 
equipments to a level with that of 
other states. 
/ All who approve of adequate ap- 
| propriations for the college and ex- 
periment station are asked to write 
their legislators a short letter urging 

these men to support the movement 

to the utmost. 


Growing Broadleaf in New York 


ALMON HARRINGTON, ONONDAGA ©O, NY. 
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THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW (ORK 
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ST. Louis PHILADELPHIA Kansas ciTY 
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In my experience Pa broadleaf 
needs a longer season for growth 
|than the varieties ordinarily pro- 
| duced in this state. Our Wilson aver- 
ages about 1800 ibs pér acre. I se- 
| cured as high as 2200 tbs to the acre 
with some Pa broadleaf raised last 
year. I set my tobacco 344x2 f, 
hence it takes fewer plants to the 
acre than Wilson or Havana or other 
smaller varieties. This Pa tobacco is 
grown best on heavy loam or gravel 
land that is well drained. ‘ j 

I used only barnyard manure for 
fertilizer. My land is gravel with 
a heavy sod better adapted to filler 
types. As is generally known Pa 
| broadleaf is raised largely for fillers, 
| while our Wilson is for wrappers and 
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NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Diseases of Swine 
By Dr. R. A. Craig 


Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the 
Univeretty 
A concise, practical and 


Prevention and treatment 
swine. In di ing the di 
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binders. I applied 20 loads of stable 
manure to the acre in the spring and 
plowed as early as could be done. 
Harrowed this in several times before 
setting. I used the hoe once and cul- 
tivated. the same as York state leaf. 
The Pa type should be set 2 weeks 
earlier than Wilson. Moreover, the 
grower should provide larger shed 
room for the broadleaf. The "06 Pa 


if 


i 











brought 8c p Ib, Wilson 13c. Gener- 
ally there is a difference of 4 to 6c in | 
favor of Wilson. ! 

[Editor’s Note. We are informed 
by J. W. Upson of Baidwinsville that | 
Mr Harrington raised Pa broadleaf 
for him in 06 on contract. Said Mr | 
Upson: “The quality of his leaf was | 
very satisfactory and it was grown 
with no fertilizer save barnyard man- | 
ure. Out of 20 crops of this type of | 
leaf contracted last year, the loy- | 
est yield was 1750 Ibs p acre. } 


Oyster Shell Bark Louse—C. R. A, 
New York: The twig you sent us is 
infested with the so-called oyster 
Shell bark louse. This insect is quite 
pumerous at times on apple and other 
fruit trees. It is not uncommon on 
lilacs and a few other shrubs, but is 
not nearly so dangerous a pest as the 
San Jose scale. About May 1, the 
young will hatch from eggs under- 
neath the little shell-like coverings. 
The tree is best handled by spraying 
it before the leaves come out with | 
whale oil soap, as advertised in our 
columns, at the rate of two pounds 
soap per one gallon water. 











The Kenwood valley dairy company 
of Madison county, N Y, has erected 
a temporary station to take the place 
of the one which was destroyed by | 
fire about the middle of March, and | 
are delivering milk at the old stand. | 
Farmers in charge of this co-opera- 
tive plant are hustlers. The original 
plant cost about $7000. Patrons were 
inconvenienced only a few days. 
Everything is now running smoothly 
and plans are being made for a new 
building. 





American -Agriculturist has fre- 
quently called attention to the move- 
ment on foot to finance a company 
for the handling of milk produced by 
the farmers of the Five states milk 
producers’ association. After a care- 
ful investigation, Mr Hodge, who was 
co-operating with the sales committee 
of the Five states association, discov- 
ered that the charter of the New 
York dairy company was not avail- 
able. He is now working upon the 
charter of the Peoples’ milk company 
with a view of financing this for the 
benefit of farmers. Something tangi- 
ble may soon result. . : 
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A practical treatise in all that pertains to Beans 
for the everyday farmer and valuable 
reference for the teacher and student 


By Glenn C. Sevey, B. S. 


- This is the only complete, comprehensive and authoritative book 
published on the subject of beans and their culture. It takes up in a 
logical way and explains in simple !anguage all the details incident to 
the prodd@ction of a maximum crop at a minimum expense. The 
widely separated accounts of certain phases of the industry are all 
brought together and put in a form to be at once available to the 
practical grower. The matters taken up include history, develop- 
ment, different species, cultura) methods of preparing seed bed, 
planting, fertilizers, cultivation, remedies for insect and fungous pests, 
varieties and where they succeed, etc., etc. A whole chapter is 
given over to the consideration of the nitrogen-gathering properties 
of the bean plant. The matter of soil inoculation is given in detail. 

A special chapter on Markets and Marketing by A. W. Fulton, 
managing editor of American Agriculturist weeklies, and an expert 
along commercial lines, is worth the price of the book. There is like- 
wise a special chapter on Garden Beans. The book is freely illus- 
trated. Conclusions from experiments conducted in America and 
the other part of the world will be found digested and given in a 
nutshell for the benefit of those interested in the bean plant and 
who wish the best, complete and final information. on the subject. 

The author brings personal experience into the work. He was 
born and reared in the heart of Michigan’s commercial bean-growing 
district and his father always grew 10 to 30 acres annually. While 
in college. the author made a special study of the bean, and finally, 
before starting the book, visited all the large commerctal bean-grow- 
ing sections, talked with the growers and studied at ¢lose range their 
successful methods. The man who would grow beans at a profit 
cannot afford to be without this book. No library is complete without 
it for reference. 


IMustrated 5x7 inches 


Orange Judd Company, 


439-441 Lafayette Street - - New York 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 


144 pages Cloth Price 50c. 
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Rifle or Shotgun 


Every time you raise a Stevens 
Firearm your nerve is steadied 


by the knowledge that Stevens 
hold more records for accuracy 
than all other makes combined. 
To make good every time, use 
a Stevens—‘‘it gets it.” 


{ Our 140-page Catalog Free 


tells all about the famous Stevens 
shotguns, rifles and pistols; cart- 
ridges, the care of firearms, notes on 
ammunition, sights, targets, clean- 
ing rods, reloading implements, and 
much more valuable information, 
Send four cents in stamps and we 
will mail it free. 

Ask your dealer for any Stevens 
Firearm. Order from us if he won’t 
supply. 

J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. 
140 Pine Street 
Chicopee Falis, Mass., U.S.A. 








BUY THE BOOT 


WITH 


No rubber wears as well as new pure 
Pararubber. It hasstretch and don't 
crack. Put on good canvas and duck 
it will outwear any other kind three 
times over. 


Buffalo Brand 


Rubber boots are made of new pure 


Para rubber. They stretch where 
the strain comes, That's why they 
wear better. Other kinds of rubber 
will crack because there's no 
stretchinit. To any user 6f 
Rubber Boots who will send 
for our beautifully illustrated 
Booklet B, we will send a 
handsome Souvenir Watch 
Fob FREE. Supply is lim- 
ted. Write today. 

Established Over Fifty Years 
WM. H. WALKER & CO., 

77-83 So. Pearl 8t., 

Buffalo, X. 
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A Hard Rap at Tobacco Growers 


BY A PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


Doesn’t it seem strange that the 
great majority of tobacco growers do 
business foolishly? When they have 
a crop of tobacco to sell they fall easy 
victims to the shrewd, subtle mer- 
chant who comes dlong and talks 
them into believing he is the soul of 
honor and fair dealing. He may of- 
fer a better price than his competi- 
tors in order to bind the sale. He 
produces a contract, which he repre- 
sents as a certification of sale and is 
easy for the-grower to fulfill. Right 
here is where he shows his ‘acumen 
in the transaction. 

The contract usually demands fhe 
tobacco to be assorted free from all 
defects that tobacco is liable to have 
and all other damage and that it be 
delivered in good merchantable or- 
der. Now the above contract looks 
easy to fulfill, but which in reality is 
impossible to do, for when it comes 
to a test the sum and substance of the 
contract evolves the fact that it lies 
solely in the opinion or judgment of 
the buyer what he considers is clean, 
merchantable goods. The farmer has 
nothing to say, therefore, he finds he 
has become the victim of the subtle 
merchant’s tender mercy as to 
whether the latter will demand a cut 
in price or reject the crop. 

In reality, he finds he has bound 





“himself to,a contract which he is un- 


able to fulfill and has failed to bind 
the buyer. Therefore, if the crop for 
any reason does not turn out as good 
as expected, or the market declines 
before delivery, the buyer often shows 
his honor by simply declaring ‘“ac- 
cording to his opinon, the contract 
has not been fulfilled.” Result is 
grower has the tobacco’on his hands 
bound up with a contract that re- 
strains him, from. selling his own 
goods, unless the buyer sees fit to re- 
lease him, which he probably refuses 
to do, for he may demand a resort- 
ing or a cut in price, whichever 
would be to his best interest. In case 
the grower refuses to do either, the 
subtle buyer tells him that he “being 
the soul of honor and’ fair dealing” 
won't refuse the crop, but rejects ij; 
only in its present condition. 

Now if the buyer wants the tobacco 
in the field or before it is stripped 
and ready for delivery, would it not 
be sensible for the grower to demand 
a contract that would bind the mer- 
chant as well as himself? The first 
clause of the above article is unrea- 
sonable as it demands a state of per- 
fection which mortal man is unable 
to attain. The clause, “to the best of 
my ability” would be more reason- 
able. Next, the grower should de- 
mand not less than 25% of the esti- 
mated value of the crop. Then there 
should be a specified time for deliv- 
ry after it is ready; sA&y ten days. 
This would protect the grower from 
unreasonable risks which he other- 
wise assumes, Now, brother grower, 
as you have paid thousands of dol- 
lars in the past, and will continue to 
do so in the future under your pres- 
ent method of doing business, don’t 
you think it is time you adopt some 
method to protect yourself? Don’t 
you think both parties in the con- 
tract should assume the risks of the 
crop in place of only one? It will 
pay you better to keep full control of 
your crop until you have it ready for 
the market. 


Extensive Tobacco Experiments in {907 
A. F. WOODS, ASST CHIEF BUREAU PLANT 
INDUSTRY, U S DEPT OF AGRI 








All of the tobacco work of the U 8 
dept of agri has been, transferred 
from the bureau of soils to the bu- 
reau of plant industry. Our plans for 
next season have not yet been fully 
matured, as the transfer does not 
take effect until the first'of July. 
While there will be some readjust- 
ment of the work, the lines now in 
progress will not be materially mod: 
ified. Our plan will be to give mors 
attention to the improvement of the 
various types of tobacco by processes 
of selection, seed separation, saving 
seed under bag, etc. 

Our work in Ct will be the cor- 
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tinuation of the improvement of the 
types for growing under tent, espe- 
cially the Sumatra and the Cuban 
wrapper, and the continuation of the 
testing and improvement of the out- 
door type. In Ct we shall also give 
considerable attention to the root-rot 
disease caused by the fungus, Thie- 
lavia, which made sc much trouble 
there last year. 

The work in N Y will be the im- 
provement of the types grown in that 
state, in uniformity and quality, and 
some further investigation of the 
subject of fertilizers. 

Similar work will be continued in 
Md, O and Ky, also in Fla, Ga, Ala, 
Va and Tex. The work will also be 
conducted in Cal in co-operation with 
the Sacramento valley development 
assn. In O the work will be con- 
ducted in co-operation with the 
state exper sta. Special attention will 
be given to the method of preventing 
dry rot in fermentation, and especi- 
ally in the improvement in the types 
of tobacco grown in that state, 

In Va the principal work will be 
the improvement of the type of the 
various tobacco grown. The same 
kind of work will also be done in Md, 
Ky, Fla and Ga. Special attention 
will be given in Fla to the produc- 
tion of strains immune to the nema- 
tode or root knot and further test- 
ing of the types, Uncle Sam Sumatra 
and Hazelton Cuban, introduced by 
the department. In Ala and Tex the 
work will be mainly the improvement 
of the types which have already been 
tested or grown in those states. 

{Editorial Note—The last con- 
gress appropriated $584,700 for work 
of the bureau of plant industry the 
fiscal year ’07-8. “Of course, only a 
part of this sum will be used in to- 
bacco experimental work. In addi- 
tion, the bureau of soils has a portion 
of an appropriation of $206,900 to be 
used by the experts in mapping the 
tobacco soils of the U 8, investigating 
soil and conditions of tobacco growth 
in Cuba, Sumatra and other tobacco- 
competing countries,~etc.] 


Tobacco Notes 


The dept of agri has completed an 
snvestigation into the cost of hauling 
tobacco from farms to local markets 
or shipping points. It was found that 
the average cost of hauling 100 Ibs 
of tobacco from the places indicated, 
in the year "05 was 10c. The lowest 
cost is in Md where the average was 
only 5c; the highest cost in Va, N C, 
and S C, where the range was’ 12 to 
20c. The low cost in Md is Gue in 
part to the fact that tobacco farms 
in that state are located near rail- 
roads or steamboat landings, so that 
farmers can make an average of 
three trips per day. 











MARYLAND 

A strong demand is noted for Mary- 
land tobacco at Baltimore. Receipts 
have continued rather small and do- 
mestic manufacturers are . buying 
freely. It is expected that arrivals will 
begin to augment, however. Recently 
the executive committee of the Md 
tobacco growers’ assn met for the 


purpose of selecting local com- 
mission firms with whch the 
assn is to deal during the com- 
ing season. It was decided to 


permit the Md grange co, and Turner 
and Owens to handle the assn’s to- 
bacco and not attempt to name a 
third firm. Baltimore quotations for 
good to firie red Md leaf range 8 to 
7 p Ib, medium to fine red O 8 to 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Dealers say there are in the neigh- 
borhood .of 10,000 cases of tobacco 
still unsold in growers’ hands 
throughout Lancaster county and ad- 
joining tobacco territory. Recently 
the movement of the old crop has 
been rather sluggish. Sales have been 
made around 18 to 14c p Ib and mar- 
ket shows an easy undertone. Re- 
cently Henry D. Fry sold the wrap- 
pers from his ll-acre crop at 16c p Ib. 
A report went out from this section 
to the effect that many prominent 
growers when interviewed on this 
subject said they were well satisfied 
with the plan of selling their tobacco 
in the field. This may be taken for 





what it is worth. However, American 
Agriculturist is free to state that this 
happy feeling does not prevail among 
those growers who have suffered re- 
jections and dockages during the past 
three months. 
. OHIO f 

DARKE COUNTY—In recent weeks 
farmers have delivered large quanti- 
ties of the ’06 tobacco crop and from 
now on more attention will be given 
work on the crop of '07. Receivers 
have been examining recent deliveries 
with great care and there has been 
much docking and rejections. In 
some part of the county the tobacco 
market is off. _It is claimed that 
crops that sold at 12 to 15c last fall 
will not bring over 10 to 12c now. 
Buyers aliege that leaf is showing up 
in poor shape, this applying particu- 
larly to seed. Some growers are said 
to still hold appreciable quantities of 
Dutch. Farmers are dissatisfied with 
heavy rejections and this may have 
some effect on the ’07 acreage. How- 
ever, it is still too early to figure 
much in regard to the area that will 
be given over to the new crop. 





Up-to-Date Dairying in Ohio 


{In the recent sanitary milk contest 
at Cleveland, O, under the direction 
of the chamber of commerce and the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, as printed in American Agricul- 
turist, March 30, 1907, Edward F. 
Elbrecht cf Cuyahoga county won 
the second prize and was awarded a 
silver medal for the production of 
market milk that scored 96 -points 
out of a possible 100, by government 
experts. Mr. Elbrecht was only one 
point behind the first prize winner. 
An account of his methods as told by 
himself is here given.—Editor.] 

We have a farm of 50 acres, of 
which 10 are in pasture. On the re- 
maining 40 we raise five acres silage 
corn, five of hill corn, seven of cats, 
seven of hay, and retain 15 acres for 
fruit and vegetables. I keep a herd 
of from 15 to 20 Shorthorn, Jersey 
and Holstein cows. Our barn is 28x56 
feet. I allow 3 feet stall width for 
each cow by 14 feet long, including 
alley way. 

We keep our cows in a wéll-lighted 
and ventilated overground stable. It 
is covered on the inside with tar pa- 
per, which is whitewashed twice a 
year. On nice warm days we let our 
cows out in the barnyard for an hour. 
They get all the fresh water they 
want twice.a day. Every morning 
each cow gets five pounds brewers’ 
malt mixed with four pounds cob 
meal; in addition, each cow gets five 
pounds clover and timothy hay mixed. 
At noon each animal is given four 
quarts carrots and four pounds mixed 
hay. At night the same amount of 
brewers’ malt is used as for the 
morning feed, with eight pounds si- 
lage. 

We clean our stable and cows be- 
fore each milking. We milk between 
30 and 60 gallons daily. We milk 
with dry hands. The milk is run 
through a strainer of two thicknesses 
of Shaker flannel into cans. Imme- 
diately after milking, the milk is 
cooled in ice water. We use ice for 
cooling both winter and summer. The 
milk is then bottled, iced, and deliv- 
ered to some of the best trade in 
Cleveland, at an average of 744 cents 
a quart. 





Ohio Farm Notes 

Willoughy, Lake Co—Apples will 
soon be a fruit of the past, as but 
few orchards are left where the care 
is sufficiently thorough, which means 
two or three sprayings a year. 8. G. 
Brown of this town has a steam en- 
gine which he used for spraying. M. 
E. Sweet of Kirtland grows a liberal 
quantity of fruit, mostly peaches. At 
the June meeting of the Lake Co hort 
soc there will be an exhibit of spray 
pumps manned by those understand- 
ing their operation. This meeting 
will be held at Dr Merriman’s Lake 
View farm. The main meeting of 
the soc will be held at the home of 
Cc. J. Richardson and T. 8. Clymonts, 
and a well-known grape grower will 
speak upon methods of destroying va- 
rious insect pests. 
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KR 8 FE Circular free. E E. . Cobblers, Sunlight, Gold 
BA 4 (Phelps, ae Raleighs. C. W. BURNETT, 
NARRAGANSETT TOM KEY 5; _ Rhode : aici 
Island Reds, Pekin duck egss pe est. Liggam | EARLY HUBON prise winning, seed 3 
Rose Point. cents in ear; immense yield a 
FOX, a early. aR &. DAVIS. Chili "Station. IN a 
FOR SALE—All |} varieties poultry, 
. "p= | 19.00 COLD-FRAME CABBAGE PLANTS— 
SHELLY. Piorin, hea bres, # per WP. G. | marty Jemey W and Charleston | Waketicld, 
§ per 1000. F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, 
SEED eo gy ne Meuntete mediam 
sec per 8 oper 1 GiaSbviiw FARM, Sg ——, 
Nv land. A. T. wea island. Pa an 
HORSE-RADISH SETS—100,000 for sale at $2.50 


Pe | eee eg ee Fae PT 








cess BOBERT B. 
ye Md. 
pee ehed tke eoes, 15, : #, 50. 
> pa™ Pekin 4 
= sae white Collie 3 
=. ik . LOTHERS, Peru 
ap ey ye turkeys, $3, 13; $21 per 100; Mus- 
Tegeuhenn -— ap: & ies Ind Games, $1; circular, 
stamp. CLARK BROS, Freeport, v. 





EGGS FOR BATCHING from Barred Rocks 
Pres. The Chester witminston® and’ Hopetoun. JON 
DONOHUE, Hdgemoor, Del. 


~~ +4 coms | apa foe. * best lay- 

ere 

e.  ~ it. Money makers. ALMOND K. “< tix 
Cameron, N Y. 








— i ISLAND EB REDS, Bap sné 


cream ata, “Ei: 38 i, ey WAL- 


Lack, et 


ay and 





per 








iL sad White alland, ber 
IL Circular free. S. DURIGG & SOX, Am- 
Milis, O. ; 

% EGGS for $1.50. White Rocks and White 
Wyandottes. Ohoice stock, - et and 
—.— +> PIE CO, 
ROSE COMB Brown Leghorns a 





Pe ay Be *antotien © ade safe ar- 
and Barred tks. CORA J. N 
tom, Mass. 





bal m. Digs bates 
Oe tee 4. = 


Seat Se. 


eS 





TURKEY EGGS— 
; @(lb yea 
ducks’ eggs 








ep ee a OE | ee a ee 





223 pees, at Indian aH 
Waterritan y v. 
Pn noces 


Eseuvitia Pe 
anops A RED prize-winning 
stock, $4.75 yo. MAPLESIDE y FARM, Skan- 
eateles, N ¥. 


: ember, kat 


Pr reg Pn 
©. BLANTON, 


hs. ‘HOWARD EAST 





from_ strict’ 
” Ps ey 








CORNISH INDIANS, Sagurs. 


oY 
Eh hada 


me | EA Weasel 
oe 

Re ee a 
| gtapClSe, east ER, ERLE 








Yen Onn 














EXCLUSIVE STRAIN mated homers for ~<a 


Del. 


SEG So Bre, “em 


DR SUDLER, manager, 








Phas ROCKS. NINGEE. Waleuteert Pa. 





per 10. F. VANSLOVEN, F D No 1, Mor- 
risville, Pa. 

DABLIAS—2 i bbl. Giadioli 4 300. Cat- 
alog free. J. QORE, Northboro, Mass. 





DAHLIAS—® kinds Catslog. H. BURT, 
Taunton, Mass. s 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FOR SALE—Thoronghbred bird 





and Setter puppies. Price CAEL 
STATES, Odessa, xt. oe 
FOR S8ALE—Thoroughiy brokes beagie, and 


— Stam: fo - 
Sumeosk Taylor” Chester ra hes ns 





COLLIE PUPS—Also Collie one year old. LAW- 
RENCE BROTHERS, Phoenixville, Pa. 


COLLIE PUPS. NELSON'S, Grove City, 





Pa. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 








MISCELLANEOUS 


used as disin- 


ABORTION —Disinfectol 
by bet tt rae Sark 





right, GEOG. BOVINDELL, Harborton, Van | 


ROOFING SLATE at wholesale, direct from the 
cee ae et quali 
. M res - 





ie, WM BONNMR, Rockville’ Omter, 














rices, etc, address 
Pa. 


WALTON QUARRIES, Harcbure, 





ingie. 
ks: 
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OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 


463 














re 

or think you possess “some qualifications as a 

solicitor or representative, and are eager to 

make the most of a brilliant opportunity, we want 

to hear from you. The right men can do better 
—— turist 


ean 
f you are such a man, 
. and we will sec what we can do 


ddress at once. AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
t . 4&8 Lafayette street, New 





FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on all 
roads. 


2 to 3B; 
inches. perience unnecessary. 


mme Engineers and earn 


jomition » eieees RAILWAY a “Satta o 


~ 


RAILWAY 
om 17, 227 Mource Street, Brookl 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


FOR FARM HELP 
information 
(formerly Elm) street, New York. 
to applicants. Advisable to advance 





" fitatian) ap apply, to, the ta- 


"No hatte made 





tion expenses from New York to destination, to 
be refunded afterward by men, ia order to secure 
promptly the required _— 

GooD pope 


a AND, preter a —= 
ustrionus a 


horses. sot 
Write wat web aNreh, Bowling Green, 





SITUATION WANTED—WOMEN 
WANTED-—Situation “on farm as working house- 
gS Good cook, butter maker, care of - 
try. Wages per week, Address BO 5 
Chappagua ua P ©. Westchester Co, N Y¥. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 











rail- 
over 14 pounds; five feet five - 
i $100 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Hach 
Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





3 cows, hens; 


$600— Keep 
T-room 


@ ACRES, 
——. wood, apples in season; 


ONLY 
3 bbls 


crop; to on 
see farm No 12,253, Page 11, of Strout’s 
18, the biggest book of farm bargains ever 
236 pictures; over 508 farms described im 
tricts throughout 1 states. For free copy 
%  StEO OUT ©O, Dept ©, 190 Nassau St, New 
or 


FARM, INCL ABD ENG qeangeesx | BOG, 
sale. 20 acres, in timber, 1 

(average annual aan 700 bushels). Rich soil ; 
for dairy purposes, Camden county, NJ, 
fourth mile from railroad station; 1b mi 
Philadelphia. Sale necessary to Close an estate. 
R. H. GROFF, Wayne, Pa. 


3) ACRES—Horse 








3 cows, 


ete; Broom house, barn, all’ in good repair 

timber, fruit; wo markets; to settle cotate, al 
$1600, part cash; details Pp 13, farm 
of Btrout’ 5 ‘s No 18; copy . Bw. A. 

STROUT CO, Dept ©, 150 Nassau St, New York. 





FOR SALE—Lot 15, 66x200 ft, corner Market 
and North Sts, with hoarding barn, 30 stalls, best 
location in city, 8-roomed _— on lot, all "mod 
ern eaowmee. 4 bloc court house 
blocks irom Fe than two blocks from MeKiniey 
home. T. NIGHMAN, Canton; O. 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING_ FARMS, residen- 
fending. buyers. Greners Seishine to. : $e if cali 
t o se 
e PHILLIPS rs WELLS, Dept f, T 
Building, York. 
BEAUTIFUL STOC K 


‘ew 
lor sale on the eastern shore 











and oe. front 


Bat oS 





full mn address eau finl 

coc Salisbury, Wicomico Coun 

STOCK OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE. Wyo- 
ming Co, Pa. SEestablished business, lso farm, 
70 ‘acres. 2-story dwelling. BRIGGS & 


barns. 

KOONZ, No 13, Ballston Spa, N Y. 

ane, ACRES, ome of Phel Ontario pouty: 
miles from railroad 

wit divide farm. OFRED . METC AL Moteatt 

Agency, Geneva, N Y. 








75-ACRE , oo: on salt water. All ~~ squabs, 
month; fine climate. L. 





SEL Shelitown. Md. 

my pe boars ready for sery- 
ice. March mated, not akin. B. i " AGK- 
LEY, Laceyville Pa. 





FARMS-—Mild. healthy climate. 


Good markets, 
al EVANS, Guineys, Va. Real estate and 





MARYLAND FARMS. a tful southern 
homes. J. FRANK TURN on, Md. 








A. A. Brings Purchasers 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: We have advertised 
frequently in farmers’ exchange de- 
partment. We have received more 
letters of inquiry from purchasers 
who read your paper than all others 
combined, and our sales from such 
edvertisement were quite satisface 
tory —[LincolIn Wells, Mgr, Grove< 
dale Farm, Wyalusing, Pa. 


2A ae 
. 
: J 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


‘LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


464 




















\ Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
Ghicago | .76 | 85 |.441-2] 44 |.411-2] 31 
ew York] -84 90 56 5A |.461-2) .36 
Boston. .| — | — | 67 | 55 | 52 |.371-2 
Toledo . -78 | 87 | 47 | 46 | 43 | 33 
it Louis | .7%5 | 85 | 44 | 61 |. .41 | 31 
in’p’lis .| .79 | .8t 40 | 43 40 | .30 
Liverpool .j .91 | .96 | 59 | 44 _ — 








At Chicago, the wheat market has 
been a colorless affair most of the 
time, prices indifferently supported, 
and some evidences of weakness over 
the generally good crop prospects. 
As noted on an earlier page in Ameri- 

‘ean Agriculturist’s Apr report, the 
» winter wheat plant has come through 
the frost period in good condition, with 
the exception of a few states. Need- 
ed rainfalls the first week in Apr car- 
ried”®some easiness to deferred deliv- 
eries. May wheat sold off lc to T5\%ec 
p bu, subsequently recovering indif- 
ferently, and July was dull at 77% 
@79e. 

A healthy demand is noted in corn 
at about a recent level of prices, 
“Shipments are liberal toward the Ai- 
jJantic seaboard, and there is a fair 
movement in the way of exports. May 
corn 45%c p bu, thence a little bet- 
‘ter, July a slight premium. No 2 
corn in store 45@45'4e. 

Traders in the oats market com- 
ment on progress made in seeding 
-and the belief is general that crop 
prospects so far as they can be de- 
, termined at this early date are favor- 
able. Standard oats for delivery next 
July sold under 37c p bu, and Sept 
a shade under 33c. Sales by sam- 
ple included No 4 and No 4 white at 
'36@41c p bu, No 8 at 40@42c. 

Rye was in fair demand and easy, 
offerings slightly exceeding trade re- 
quirements. No 2 in shipping order 
68@69c p bu, May nominally 67%4e. 

Barley trade has been somewhat 
tame for a number of days, yet choice 
malting grades in fair request at re- 
cent prices. Quotations cover @ 
rather narrow range, feed barley 55 
@58c p bu, with choice to fancy 
malting 68@70c. 

Timothy seed was steady under 
somewhat smaller offerings, yet trade 
quiet, and market dull. Contract 
prime $4.30@4.35 p 100 lbs, do Hun- 
garian 75@90c, millet, common of 
German 1.15@1.30, Clover seed dull 
at the higher level of about 1544c p 
Ib for prime. 

At New York, some improvement 
noted in the export demand for corn, 
although buyers have discriminated 
somewhat in regard to condition of 
the grain. Wheat demand on foreign 
account not particularly satisfactory. 
No 2 red winter wheat 83%c p bu. 
No 1 northern spring 89'%4c, macaroni 
wheat 82c, mixed corn 52c f o b. Corn 
meal $1.10@1.30 p bbl, hominy 2.80@ 
3, corn chops 22 p ton. Mixed oats 
86ec p bu, white clipped 49@53c, malt- 
ing barley 85c, malt 90@95c on brew- 
ers’ season’s contracts. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





At Chicago, the cattle trade con- 
tinued on a_é steady to weak basis. 
Supplies fully equal to all demands 
of the trade, although buyers com- 
plained somewhat at the moderate 
proportion of strictly choice steers on 
the market. Exporters were some- 
what indifferent and eastern buyers 
were inclined to be cautious in taking. 
on supplies. Exporters gave around 
$5.50:to $6 p 100 lbs for a good grade 
of steers. Choice beeves for the do- 
mestie trade went at 6.25 to 6.80. 

At times, desirable fat cows and 
heifers sold strong; movement fairly 
active. Fat cows $3.75@5 p 100 Ibs, 
according to quality. Good prime 
heifers 4.25@5.25, canning cows 1.25 
@2.25, fat bulls 3.50@4.60, bologna 
bulls 83@3.50, veal calves 6@7, heavy, 
rough calves 4@5. 

The hog market was in much better 
shape than last outlined in these col- 


. umns. 


THE LATEST | MARKETS 


Packers. carried tigir bear 
campaign’ as far as possible,” but a 
falling off in offerings, strength in the 
provision market and other causes 
tended to infuse more strength to trade 
and the situation veered around in 
favor of sellers. Mixed packing swine, 
mediums and butchers sell at $6.60@ 
6.90 p 100 Ibs. 

Lamb market displayed skyrocket 
tendencies. Wooled stock advanced 
to $8.20; this being the highest point 
this season and the best paid since 
Feb, ’05. Shorn sheep are more in evi- 
dence, clipped lambs bringing 6.25@ 
6.90. Wooled wethers brought 6.25@ 
6.60, choice. ewes 5.50@6.25, stags, 
bucks and culls 3.50@5.25. : 


GENERAL MARKETS 








Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignecrs must ay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples 

At New York, trade ve 4 quiet. 
Exports which slackened during the 
Easter season are again enlarging. 
Kings bring $2.50@3.75 p bbl, Spitz 
do, Rome Beauty 3@4, Baldwins 2.5 
@3.25, Ben Davis 2.50@3, Greenings 
S’@2715, Russets 3@3.25. 

Exports of apples from the U S and 
Carfada in bbis for the week ended 
Mar 30, with comparisons, were: 

To Liver- Lon- 


From pool don Others Total 
New Yori, 699 2,152 2373 5,226 
Boston, 2,208 — 3,191 5,394 
Portland, 8,429 —_ — 8499 
Total wk, 11,331 2,152 5,566 19,049 
Sm wk ’06, 6,025 7,701 2,147 12,873 


Season to date .....2,262,800 
Season ’05-6 ........-2,163,733 

Since last Sept, receipts of apples 
at N Y amount to 1,946,000 bbls, eom- 


pared with 1,350,000 the same period | 


in ’05-6. 
Dressed Meats 

At New York, pork rules very dull, 
quotations ranging 9@9%e p Ib. 
Prices for veal calves have slumped. 
The market for choice stock ranging 
10@10%c p lb. Hothouse lambs have 
sold readily, carcasses of 32@35 Ibs 
ea bringing $8@9, while carcasses 25 
@30 Ibs realize 5@7.50. 

Dried Fruit 

At New York, market holds steady 
to firm. Prime evap apples sell at 
6%4c p Ib, dried 6@6%c, chops $2@ 
2.25 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.30@ 
1.40, cherries 18@19c p lb, raspberries 
30@82c, blackberries 13@14c. 

Eggs 

At New York, receipts are running 
very heavy. One day last week ar- 
rivals exceeded 50,000 cases, breaking 
all previous records. Fully 1-3 of cur- 
rent offerings are going Into storage. 
Local hennery stock brings 19@20c p 
doz, western firsts 18@18'%4c, south- 
erns 15@16%%c, dirties 14@16c, checks 
10@14c, duck eggs 20@25c, goose 
eggs 40@50c. 

Fresh Fruits 
many parts of Ga, 
etc, say the recent cold 
snap greatly damaged peaches. In 
some sections which looked for good 
yields, growers are now talking pessi- 
mistically. 

It is claimed that the strawberry 
acreage in some important producing 
sections of N C shows a shrinkage of 
25@50% this spring as compared with 
last season. However, some big 
points expect to get out large quanti- 
ties of fruit provided weather condi- 
tiéns favor ripening. Carload ship- 
ments may be going forward in about 
10 days. 

At New York, some dealers are 
complaining that the quality 4f south- 
ern raspberries now being received is 
running poor owing to extreme dry 
weather. Quotations range 25@40c 
p qt, cranberries $5@8 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, receipts continue 
heavy. ©Hudson river navigation has 
opthed and this facilitates marketing. 
Prices ‘fairly steady. Prime timothy 


Reports from 
Del, Va, Ma, 








$23 @23.50 p ton, clover mixed 20@ 
20.50, clover 16@17, shipping hay 15 
@16, packing 11@12, long rye straw 
13@14. : 5 
Mill Feeds : 

At New York, prices are ruling 
easier. Advices from the west indi- 
cate recent declines. This has its ef- 
fect upon the local market. Bran 
sells around $23.50@24 p ton, red dog 


26, ~heavy beef 23@25, cottonseed 
meal 28, linseed oil 29. 
Onions 


Next week American Agriculturist 
will give prospects for the ‘07 onion 
acreage, something as to holdings of 
the ’06 crop, etc. 

Outlook is for sharp reduction in 
the onion acreage.—[F. R., Muske- 
gon Co, Mich. . 

Onion market dull\at 50@60c. 
Acreage will be smaller than in '06.— 
[F. S., Dallas Co, Ia. 

Onions about sold out. Looks like 
a shrinkage in the acreage this year. 
[C. S. S., Nobile Co, Ind. 

Few ’06 onions remain on hand. I 
anticipate little change in the acre- 
age.—[C. E. W., Cook Co, Ill. 

No onions on hand here; old crop 
closely cleaned out. Look for little 
change in the acreage.—[D. B., Wash- 
ington Co, N Y. 

Farmers are holding no ’06 onions 
to speak of. The acreage this season 
may be cut down considerably.—[F. 
T., Suffolk Co, N Y. 

_ I look for an increase of at least 
"00 a in our onion acreage here this 
season. The old crop is about dis- 
posed of and prices are guing lowe1 


ony day.—{Henry Price, Hardin Co, 


We have no ola onions on hand. -I 
anticipate a curtailment in the ucre- 
age of ’07.—[H. B. P., Carey, O. 

About the usual acreage wil be de~ 
voted to onions. The old crop is en- 
tirely moved, the latest sales being 
made around 90c p bu.—[{W. L. B., 
Lake Co, O. ‘ 

Count on 20% curtailment in onion 
acreage. None of the old crop re- 
mains unsold.—[C.’ 8S. §S., Noble Co, 
Ind. 

There may be a 10% increase in the 
onion acreage here this séason. The 
old crop is out of growers’ hands.— 
[L. G. Colton, Madison, Co, N Y. ; 

Onion outlook most uncertain. Poor 
successes the past few years and scar- 
city of iabor will likely result in a 
shrinkage in the acreage.—[J. H. J., 
Fairfield Co, Ct. 

We expect a 20% shrinkage in the 
onion acreage for ’07. Farmers have 
sold the old crop.—[O. Belden and 
Sons, Hampshire Co, Mass. 

On account of overproduction last 
year and low prices, onion farmers 
this season will likely cut down the 
acreage.—[F. J. H., Mankato, Minn. 

We look for very Httle change in 
the onion acreage as compared with a 
year ago. The ‘06 crop has entirely 
left growers’ hands.—[Horr-Warner 
Co, Lorain Co, O. 

At New York, old onions are receiv- 
ing comparatively little attention ex- 
cept when the quality is particularly 
attractive. New stock is much in evi- 
dence. State and western whites, 06 
crop, bring $1@1.75 p cra, yellows 2@ 




















grade Buggy. 


and my Buggies are 


Ido the 
out on 80 DA 
if not sati tory. 


This Vv 
et line of high-grade Harness. This Free 
es enough to fil, ten big storerooms. 
ish. 
direct plan of selling. It’s a plan tha 
saves you a lot of money and that 
ives youa Vehicle made to order 
suit your taste. 

The Bugey shown in picture is my 
1907 SPLI ICKORY SPECIAL—40% 
more exclusive features in this Buggy 
than on any other Buggy made. 2 

I have one whole factory devoted 
exclusively to the manufac 
ture of this one Buggy. 


Let Me the Postage 
on my Big, Catal e 
To You, rite for it 
DAY—a postal will do. 





Why Not Send for Big 1907 FREE Catalogue 
of SPLIT HICKORYVehicles Now Ready? 


ehicle Book is better this year than qvenk lg 
ogue 
lay of high-grade Buggies and Harness ever put into @ book. phs 
vies th to 4 Le ee © eae fag many options as to style 
No matter where you think -} buying @ Buggy you should what I have to say about my 










Let Me Quote You My 
Direct Price On A 
Split Hickory Buggy 


6} I will save you money—30 to 50%—on a high- 
PF I sell direct from my factory on 


30 Days’ Free Trial. 


gaaranteed for two years. I am willi all 

the chances of your not liking one of my SPLIT HICKORY Vehicies—1 

will shoulder all of the risk of the transaction. 

business in the world. Every Bagey I sell goes 
TRIAL—and can 









to take 


be returned at my expense 


over 125 es of Vehicles and a 
into your home the dis- 
and descriptions of Bug: 


Address me personally, 








2 oe 


aa 


x 
Soo, | 


Settle that leaky roof once and for all! Cover the old shingles or 
the pin-holed tin with Congo and end-the trouble ! 
It won’t take as long or be as hard work as to patch the old roof. 


. You can lay Congo yourself. 
down ! 
femind you of it. 


We call Congo the “Never-leak Roof.” 


BUCHANAN 
533 West End Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Then forget you have a roof. 





Unroll it on the roof and nail it 
There will be no more leaks to 


We mean it. 
Send for free sample and you will understand why we are so confident. 


-FOSTER COMPANY, 


Chicago & San Francisco 




















3 p bbi , reds 2B@2.75, N C green 
onions a3, Bermudas 3@3.25, Md 
Scallions 3.25. 

Potatees 

FoF the season of 067 up to April 
1, a total of 9,436,800 bu of potatoes 
was shipped out of Aroostook Co, Me, 
over the B & A railroad. This showed 
an intrease of more than 50% over 
the same period last year. Shipments 
during the month of March were 
L757; bu. 

At New York, there are full sup- 
plies of Me potatoes On the market. 
Shipments are also beginning to come 
from Fie and before long new pota- 
toes will begin to oust-old stock. Sup- 


plies from Mich are not heavy for the - 


reason that western shippers find it 
jhard to seeure a feotheld here in 
'competition with Me and York state. 
Empire. state stock brjngs $1.40@1.55 
p 180 lbs; Me tubers 1.60@1.75 p sk, 
Fla new stock 4@4.50 p bbl, Bermu- 
Gas 7.50@8.50. 

At Bosten, not much opportunity 
for profitable sale of western tubers 
owing t6 lafeer supplies from Me. 
Aroostook Co stock fetches 55c p bu. 

At Chicago, generous supplies tend 
to hold prices down, The shipping 
Gemand is oniy fair. New potatoes 
will s60n be a factor te be reckoned 
with. Reports from é&stern markets 
tell of large receipts @hd ho modfe 
than steady quotations, choice white 
Mich ahd Wis tubers fealize 38@40c 
p bu, coarse 33@85c. 


Poultry 


Receipts of dressed poultry at the 
N Y market since Jan 1 foot up 297,- 
000 pkgs, against 252,000 in ‘06. 

At New York, the poultry market 
is in sharp contrast to the egg trade. 
Receipts at this point and other lead- 
ing centers are not excessive and 
prices for the most part ate holding 
up fairly well. Live fowls bring 16@ 
16%c p Ib, young roosters 12@12\e, 
old roosters 10@10%c, turkeys 18@ 
i14c, Gucks 16c, geese 10illc, guinea 
fowls GO@O65e p: pr, pigeons S0@B5c. 
Dressed turkeys 15@17¢e p ib, milk- 
fed broiling chickens 18@25c, roast- 
ers 13@18¢, White squabs 3.25@4.75 


p doz. 
Vegetables 

At New York, hothouse cukes $1@ 
1.25 p doz, beet greens $1.25 p bu, 
lettuce §$1@1.25 p dos, mushtooms 50 
@55c p Ib, mint 60@T5e p dor béhs, 
radishes §4@5 p 100 behs. Tomatdés 
20@25c p ib, sweet potatoes $3@8.75 
p bbl, asparagis $526.50 p dow behs, 
beets $38@4 p 100 bechs, carrots §2@ 
2.50. Dafilsh cabbage very low at $5 
@8 p ton; new southern cabbage §2 
@2.75 pb cta. Celery $2@2.85 p case, 
eggplants $3@3.50 p box, kale 25@ 
50c p bbi, lima beans $5@7 ora, 
lettuce $3@3.50 p. bskt, okra $2@2.75 
PD carriet, oyster plants $5@§ p 100, 
peppers $2@2.75, parsnips $1.50@1.75, 
parsley $10@12, peas $2@2.25 p bskt, 


romaine string beans §3@5, 
squash $2@2.50, spinach $1@1.25, 
turnips $1 p bbl, cress $2.50 p 100 
behs. 

Wool 


Full details of the foreign and do- 
mestic situation are given on an 
earlier page. 


The Maryland Tomato Situation 


R. BD. MESSENGER 





The past years Have been very dis- 
couraging to tomato growers in the 
Federaisburg section for various rea- 
Sons. Tomatoes are practically our 
only Ganning crop. The growing 
Scarcity Of labor has &@ great effect. 
The averagé sized farm can be tilled 
in field cérn and other grain crops, 
with very little labor, comparatively 
Bpeaking, While extra labor must be 
had to grow canning crops. If this 
labor cannot be obtained except at 
age ages prices, the farmer must 

rop the growing of tomatoes for the 
canning house. Field corn is practi- 
cally double the price per bushel that 
it was ten years ago, this largely 
Goes away with the inoentive to turn 
t6 caning house crops 4s monéy 


erops. 

Add to this the fact that for several 
gears the seasons have been tinfavor- 
able for the growth of good crops of 
tomatoes, it can readily be appreciated 


ea for 5+8 bu bskts, supposed to aver- 
to the ton, is the genefal 
by canhers to growers. 
seasofi this was the quotation, but in 
some Instances less was paid, while 


be the minimum, in fact, some canh- 
ners are off $10 p ton. Even at 
these res there seems to be little 
disposition to contract on the part of 
the growers, a great many of whom, 
if they Will grew &t ali, will not con- 
tract, but take their chances of Sell- 
ing @n the market. In fact, in all 
communities where there are a large 
humber of packing houses, or where 
it ig customary for buyers to load 
ears for rail shipment to points whete 
the @emand is the stro t, the lat- 
ter % betoming the favorite Way 
among growers, ahd it is very difficult 
to estimate what amount of acreage 
will be put out oh that account. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


—_—— 
The Buiter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
UT.» SS % aa 30. 
. % 25 
05... 28@28% 28@28% 28 

At New York, fair supplies of me- 
aium quality butter on hand, | > ho 
abundance of superior stock. 7 
bring 81@81%c BS state dairy 
@ 29c, renovated 25@26e, packing 20c. 

At Cliteago, & good, steady mafket. 
Dealers ate looking forward to the 
advent of new grass buttef, but this 
is still somé weeks off. Ext éemy 
29% @30c p ib, fendOvated 24@24 4% ¢, 
packing 20c, foll 1944 @20c. 

At Boston, trade in good shape, 
prices showing strength. Extra emy 
30@Bic p ib, dairy 27@20e. 

The Market 

At New York, 4 limited foreign de- 
mand, but the d6mestic inquiry is 
fair. Full creat Gheese 16@15%6 p 
lb, light skims 11%c. 

At Ohiieagd, tidrket shows an easy 
undertone. Reports from inferior 
sections of Wis indicate enlarged of- 
ferings. Twins 14@15c p Ib. 

The cheese trade at Cattaraugus, 
N Y, has opened for thé season. 
Primal sales were at 12%6 p ib for 
colored te. Sales last Week Were 
at 12% @i2z%e. 

. eee 
The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
of milk remains 8%c p at, With_fo 
immediate prospect of a ¢ a The 
supply and demand are evenly bal- 
anced, 

Hevised official figures show that 
the Lackawanna carried to market 





during Mareh 110,617 cans and « 
753 t boxes milk and 4216 cans 
of cream. 


Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt Gans for thé week ending April 6 
were, 





Milk Cream |. 

Erie ..... oar 36,570 1,498 
Susqtfehanna ....... 13,955 166 
West Shore ........ 15,808 969 
Lackawanna .«...... 47,600 1,415 
N Y C, (long haul) . 48,400 2,170 
N Y C, (Harlem) ..11,290 220 
Ontario ....- vecves -B2,004 8,339 
Lehigh valiey ......22,416 675 
Homer Ramsdell 

line ..+.. rene cuts 4,214 115 
New Haven .......:;; 7,855 — 
Other sources ....... 6,855 505 

TOt@l ..... ecep «+ 247,087 11,072 


an 





PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
butter steady, cmy tubs 82@838c p Ib, 
prints 883@38%<¢, dairy 25@26¢6, fcy 
cheese 14@15c. Fresh bs steady at 
17@18c aS southern 1 or tbe 
steady, ] p Ib, roosters 110e. 
Apples $404.50 Pp bbi, strawberries 85 
@45c p qt. Potatoes p. bu, 
yellow onions $2.75@8, seed potatoes 
Me@1, lettuce 55@60e¢ p bx. Corn 61 
@52e me bu, oats 48c¢, baled timeeny 
hay @ 3.30 p ton, middlings 23 
24, bran 22@23. — 


THERE THEY GO! 


Suppose that every year from five to twenty good 
pigs should push through a weak place in the fence and 
say to you a fafe-you-well. Would you be satisfied? 
Or suppose you lest on an average a calf evéry Month 
through neglect to properly care for theth. Would you 
stand for it? Then look at the procession of little 
yellow butter-fat globules slipping past you every day 
in the year—that exceed in value the pigs or calves 
from $50.-to $200.—per yéar according to the size of your 
dairy. What about it? Isn't that just about your fix? 


A DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 
WILL SET YOU RIGHT. 


Why not send at once fot catalogue and full particulars? 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


178-177 Witie 


Generai Offices : : MONTREA 
74 CORTLANDT Grreet, '* * ‘5 frnores Srecer 


NEW YORK. PORTLAND, ONES. | 


. chickee ” 


1218 & 1216 Fuetnt Sy. 
PHILADELPHIA 


ONGAN FRANCISCO 




















NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


‘CELERY CULTURE. 


Barean of Plant industry, United States Department of Afritatthre 


A praétical giiide fof bé@inners afd a standard reference of gréat 
inte t6 persons already é@ngaged in celéf¥ growing. It containg 
many illustrations giving & @lear cofiception of the practical side of 
ocr culture. 

his book is the result 6f many years’ experiehde in Celery #row- 
ing, both for home tise ANd for market: The atithor has Also Rad the 
benefit of aequaintanhéee WIth Many of the most successful celef¥ grow- 
érs, and has had abundant Gpportunity to study theif methods. The 
work is complete if every détail, from sowing a few seeds if & wifdow 
box in the house for early Plants, to the handling and marketing of 
Gelery if carioad lots. 

Complete cultural difeétions are included, together with estimates 
of the e6st for equipment Afid running expenses, and a fair estimate 
of returns from oné Acre. There is pérhaps no other garden crop that 
requires or that will jistify so libefal a use of fertili#ers as eélery. 
Complete information is given regarding the value, kind, ana quantity 
of fertilizers to apply. Full instructiéfis are given for the home mix- 
ing of fertilizers for the Geléry crop. 

Celery has becoimg & Wholesome addition to the faré of thé 
masses. From a few small patches grown by Hollanders in this 
country a few years ago, thé celery industry fiow Includes the tefri- 
tory from Maine to California, and from Canada to Florida. A supply 
of celery for home use may be gtown in almost any garden, and 
its commercial culture still offers pléasant and profitable employment 
for thousands of persons. 

Celery growing is one of the most désirable oceupatiotis for per- 
sons who desire to live an outdoor life. There is something 80 élean 
and appetizing about celery while it is growfng that renders its éulttite 
@ source Of refined employment. Theré is pefhaps no other line of 
gardening that will give so prompt returns or prove so satisfactory 


&s & source of extra income. 
Fully Mustrated. S x 7 in. Cloth, 150 pages. Price, 50c. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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THE KEY TO THE BOY’S HEART 
By Mary A. P. Stansbury 


[The little story below will let a 
flood of light upon a problem which con- 
fronts thousands of fathers and mothers 
all over this broad land. We commend 
it to your careful reading for its® sound 
logic and its hopeful, helpful suggestions 
for still retaining the “key to the boy’s 
heart” as he comes into his own.—The 
Editor.] 

“I must drop in upon Helen Colton,” 
said Mrs Vance to herself as she donned 
her wrap for a morning walk. “Rob 
went away to college yesterday and she 
will be feeling lonely.” The visitor was 
hardly prepared, however, for the tear- 
stained face which her friend presented 
to her a half hour later. 

“Adele,” said Mrs Colton, “it is so 
good of you to think of me! I couldn’t 
have seen any one else, but I have been 
fonging for you because—you under- 
stand.” 

“Dear Helen,” replied Mrs Vance, 
drawing her friend to her side upon the 
sofa, “must you really take it so hard as 
this? Think of the boy’s side of it—his 
opportunities which many. another would 
he willing to give half his life for! Re- 


member the frequent holidays when he 
‘will be coming home and you will see 
him growing more and more into the 
mam you want him to be, Cannot you 
in sparing him awhile for his 


be happy 
own sake? 

“OQ Adele, it isn’t that!” The tears 
came again to Mrs Colton’s eyes. “It 
seems like a disloyalty to my boy to say 
it, but I feel that perhaps yon will know 
how to help me. For the last year or 
two I have seemed to be gradually losing 
my hold on Rob, and now I cannot help 
fearing that my last chance of getting 
him back is gone. It is like this: There 
has been no apparent spirit of disobe- 
dience, no outward lack of respect or 
affection, but more and more I have 
felt that the inner door of his heart 
and mind which, all - through his 
younger years, stood wide open to me, 
has been gradually closing. _ Our old 
intimate talks have grown fewer and 
fewer, and my own advances toward 
them have been repelled, gently it is 
true, but no less really. I have felt 
myself becoming a stranger to his 
deepest nature. And now this sepa- 
ration can but finish the work!” 

“On the contrary, Helen, the separa- 
tion may be the one thing needed to 
draw you together!” 

“What can you mean?” 

“Let me answer by giving you a leaf 
from my own experience. But first, let 
me say that this change in Rob’s atti- 
tude is one which confronts many a 
mother as her son reaches what may be 
called ‘the difficult age.’ I mean by that, 
the age when individuality begins to as- 
sert itself, but is not yet fully controlled 
by the reascning powers. No longer a 
mere boy, he is impatient of lines of 
thought and action which seem to have 
been mapped out for him. On the other 
hand, he has not yet found himself as a 
man and, swayed partly by impulses 
and partly by half-formed opinions, he 
shrinks from any revelation of hisown 
uncertainties. Oddly enough, it is just 
here that physical presence is often at- 
tended by a sort of shyness, which 
proves a hindrance, rather than an aid 
to mutual understanding. 

“You will recall that my Will was at 
just about Rob’s age when he, too, left 
home for college, but I have never told 
you that my anxiety about him at the 
time, had a similar foundation to yours. 
My boy and I, who had been of one 
heart and one soul, seemed by almost 
imperceptible degrees to be drawing 
apart from each other. I realized des- 
perately that my only hope of regaining 
the old relations lay in letter writing. 

“So, when Will said with a show of 
carelessness, ‘How often do you expect 
me to write, mother?’ I answered read- 
ily, ‘I think we must send each other 
duty-letters once a week, to say if we 
are well and everything going right, but 


= 


EVENINGS 


for the rest, will just write when we 
have something to say.’ 

“He flashed a suprised glance at me 
and an expression of satisfaction grew 
in his face. 

“That’s sensible!’ he said heartily. 
‘One is a good-deal more likely to want 
to say something when he isn’t obliged 
to say it!’ 

“Unconsciously the boy was giving 
utterance to a principle based in the 
very constitution of human nature. I 
could never tell you, Helen, how I stud- 
jed to find things in which I could be 
sure he would be interested. Walking, 
driving, meeting with friends, at church, 
at home with books, my work, and my 
thoughts, always in the background of 
my consciousness was this never-ceasing 
quest. 

“Sometimes I wrote every day a para- 
graph or two. Again, for I would not 
cheapen my letters by frequency, I let 
a fortnight pass with only the ‘duty-let- 
ters’ to punctuate the’silence. How my 
heart leaped with joy, although tears 
sprang to my eyes,.over Will's first 
complaint of neglect! I can recall it 
word ‘for word: 

“Dear mother, do you realize that it is 
just twelve days since you seem to have 
had anything you ‘wanted to say’ to a 
fellow ?” 

“Will. 


“Meanwhile the boy’s own letters 
came oftener. At first they treated 
mostly of some personal incident or col- 
lege happening, a social function, class 
contest, :thletic victory, the making of 
a new acquaintance. But gradually these 
began to be interspersed with others 
touching, though shyly as a bird poising 
on the wing,—deeper and more intimate 
experiences. Fragments of them are fresh 
in my memory as when I first read 
them: 

“We are reading Marcus Aurelius, 
mother. There’s a wise old pagan for 
you! Such a lot of sayings that Id like 
to go over with you! How he knew all 
these things. in his day, is a mystery ex- 
cept’ that—there’s a light that lighteth 
every man. I suppose the main thing 
then as now, was to keep one’s eyes open 
to it.’ 

“Again, just after he had taken the 
Greek prize, he wrote: 

“T was tired as a dog last night, 


AT HOME 


mother. It’s been a tough race. And I 
got to thinking, ‘what does it amount 
to? What is taking a poor little prize, 
anyhow? And then I thought that what- 
ever one takes in of any kind is 

for something only in the way it goes 
out again, and I wondered if, after all, 
this Greek cramming mightn’t help me 
to do a little more in plain English, not 
only for myseif but for somebody else.’ 

“After a time came occasional letters 
beginning: ‘This is a strange thing to 
write about, mother, but I’m sure you 
will understand,’ or, ‘I could never quite 
say this, you know, but it runs off the 
end of my pen in spite of me.’ 

“Helen, you can imagine how I 

thanked God and took courage. My boy 
was coming back, not only to me but to 
his birthright as a child of the Father 
of all. 
“And this time'I took the greatest 
care never to preach—never to ‘point a 
moral.’ A boy hates sermons and he 
would much rather pick out a moral for 
himself like the kernel from a 2ut. All 
that I tried to do—and how hard I tried 
I could never tell you--was to keep a 
door open between us. 

“Long before his four years’ course 
was finished there lay betwixt him and 
me not so much.as the shadow of a 
cloud. None has since arisen. The 
blessed pen had done for us what the 
speaking voice could scarcely have ac- 
complished. , 

“Be of good cheer, Helen! The post- 
man is your unconscious missionary. 
Thank God that the pen may turn to a 
key fitting the lock of the heart!” 





Each happy, well-ordered,  dis- 
ciplined household is a bulwark of 
strength for our country. Each shift- 
less, discontented family an element 
of danger. It is no new idea, but a 
well settled fact, that bad cooking, 
bad sanitation, etc, are really at the 
bottom of much, if not nearly all the 
domestic misery, yea; often intem- 
perance, crime and anarchy can be 
traced to carelessly kept homes .— 
{Mrs M. L. Stout, Ohio. 


Why comes temptation, but for man 
to meet 

master and make crouch bee 
neath his feet? 


And 


—Browning. 


Time Fer Bed 


BY E. 


A. BRI NINSTOOL 


When I take up a story book 
That interests a_ kid, 
An’ I get settled down to look 


At what 
Ma’s sure 


the 


to come 


hero did, 
around my way 


An’ pat me on the head, 
Then look up at the clock an’ say: 


“Come, Willie; 
Maybe I’ve reached the bully 
Of Buckskin Bill's big fight— 
He’s stabbed three Injins to the heart, 
An’ put the rest to flight— 
while I'm hurryin’ to see 
The trouble on ahead, 
Ma’s allus sure to say to me: 
“Come, Wilie; time for bed!”’ 


part 


An’ 


They never lemme sit up late 
When we have company; 
An’ nen they allus make me wait 
Until the rest have tea; 
An’ even if I’m feelin’ fine, 
Ma knocks things in the head 
By sayin’, when the clocks strikes nine: 
“Come, Willie; time fer bed!’’ 


time for bed!’’ 


orcs tr 

When Uncle Henry «spins a yarn, 
About the war, you know, 

W’y, then a boy don’t care a darn 

How fast the minutes go; 

when he tells of battles—gee! 

An’ how he fit an’ bled, 

Then ma butts in an’ calls to me: 
“Come, Willie; time fer bed!’’ 


An’ 


Sometimes I study hard at night, 
When I would ruther quit; 

Nen ma don’t seem to care a mite 
How awful late 't’ll git; 

But when I want to have my way, 
Ma always raises Ned, 

Buhcause she’s mighty sure to say: 
“Come, Willie; time fer bed!’’ 


God ls Love. 


PHILLIP B. STRONG 


God love! and like thine owm 
love, 
Not some strange feeling thou canst. 
never know; 
For “7 true love the selfsame essence: 


Ay, 


s, 
In one supernal as in those bee 
ow. ‘ 


His love is perfect, free from dross of 


n, 
And infinite, for He is God, I own; 
Yet, by its name, or Héaven or earth 
within, 
Love is one thing—just love, and 
love alone. 
Ch sad of soul, grasp once this tender 


ruth; 
God's love is like a mother’s in its 


care, ~ 
Though life should bring thee double- 
wreck and ruin, 
Peace, passing peace, shall be thy 
constant share. 


Culling for Information 


BY ELAH 





Having one cow and a few chick-- 
ens, with only a novice’s knowledge: 
of the best methods of feeding and 
caring for them, and not having ac- 
cess to any of the regular journals 
on such subjects, I began to search. 
for information through the many 
agricultural papers that come my 
way. 

At first I thought to keep in mind 
the many helpful items, but found 
that to be impossible, and the papers 
were not always forthcoming when 
I' wanted to look something up, some 
particular point that I had forgotten. 
So I began cutting out poultry pages: 
and fastening them together with 
paper clips; then; when I found a. 
column or so that particularly struck 
my fancy, or that I thought would 
meet my needs, I cut it out and 
pasted it on the reverse side of the 
poultry pages. I just attached these 
slips with a touch of mucilage at 
the top corners, which answered the 
purpose quite as well as if the whole 
surface had been pasted down. Yes, 
I know all about the scrapbook busi- 
ness, but I- have neither time nor 
patience to_ go to all that trouble 
when this does perfectly well. Of 
course I find lots of “chicken notes” 
that do not apply to this climate, or 
to my situation, and a whole lot that 
are contradictions. But by using @ 
bit of common sense and experiment- 
ing a little on my own hook, I am 
progressing, and hope one of these 
days to have something to tell of 
my own success along this line. 

My dairy notes do not “pan out” 
as well as the others for some reason. 
There are plenty of them, but so 
few are any help to one having but 
one cow. Yet I am not discouraged, 
nor am I doing so bad in this Hne, 
for a novice. I keep an eye on all 
the papers, even the dailies, for helps, 
not, however, trying all theories, and 
am building on having a perfect sys- 
tem after awhile that will insure suc- 
cess. 

I can safely advise anyone who 
lacks information along any line to 
cull and file in any way that strikes 
their fancy or circumstances under 
separate heads, whatever seems help- 
ful to them. Sometimes a bit will 
seem not worth anything to you at 
the present time, but later you will 
wish you had saved it. 


Novel Soap Dishes—California in- 


troduced me to a soapdish that is 
quaint and ever delightful. In many 
houses you see large abalone shells 
used as a common dish or dresser, . 
shelf, by the pump or on the dish- 
washing table. But the oddest- pret- 
tiest sight is a row of several, cach 
hung on a tiny brass hook along the 
upper edge of a’'sink board. In one 
is the toilet soap, in another laundry 
soap, then one each for tar soap 
sandsoap and polish bar. It is liltle 
work: to keep them.clean, and in time 
the action. of the soap and the fre- 
quent washing in hot suds polishes 
them beautifully. Easterners who 
have gifts of these shells from west- 
ern friends can try this unique meth- 
od of decorative usefullness.—[May 
M. French, 











A Chat with Our Wide-Awake Boys 


BY THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR AND THE 
MAN-WHO-EKNOWS-HOW 





Boys who can do things-—those ars 
the ones who are wanted, who make a 
success in life, who have gself-confi- 
dence and self-reliance. Brawn is a 
good master and skilled brawn is a 
good servant, but the two in partner- 
ship are a dominant power that at- 
tains the high places. 

Now, boys, the trapping season 
is over. By the time it opens again 
we want every one of you to have 
Jearned to use tools, not in a hap- 
hazard way, but in the right way, 
which with practice becomes  akill, 
There is a right and wrong way in 
so simple a matter as driving a nail, 
Do you do it the right way? Did 
you build that last box trap as well 
@s a carpenter would have done? 

A SPLENDID PLAN 

‘Now here is the Young Folks’ Edi- 
tor’s plan: He knows a2 man who 
knows all about boys and what boys 
like, And he Knows all about tools 
and how to use them and how te 
make ail kinds of useful and pretty 
things. He knows how to make kites 
that won't break the first time they 
happen to pitch to the ground, toy 
boats that will sail, row boats that 
are water-tight, hen coops, furniture 
for the home, in fact all sorts of 
things. The Young Folks’ Editor has 
told him that he has hundreds of boy 
friends all over the country wha want 
to know all about these things. And 
this - Man-Who-Knows-How has said 
that he would like nothing . better 
than to teach you boys just the best 
and right way to use tools and make 
things. 

First we will tell you about carpen< 
ters’ tools, how to pick out the best, 
the right way to handle and care 
for them and finally how to make a 
lot of things which every boy wants, 
Everything will be so plain that even 
very small boys will understand. 
Moreover, when you are pugzled over 
anything you have only to write to 
the Young Folks’ Editor and he will 
ask the Man-Who-Knows-How to ex- 
plain your trouble. 

WILL YOU BE ONE OF US? 

Now who is going to join our young 
carpenters’ club? The Young Folks’ 
Editor has a Httle book in which he 
will enter the name of every boy who 
will study these lessons and learn how 
to handle tools. Remember, you must 
follow all these first lessons faithfully 
or you will not be able to make the 
things which the Man-Who-Knowse. 
How is preparing for you and which 
you will want to make. The Young 
Folks’ Editor wants to know right 
away how many wide-awake, enter- 
prising boys he has got among his 
friends. Write him at once that you 
are one of the young carpenters, Be- 
low will be found the first talk 


BY THE MAN-WHO-ENOWS-HOW 


In this column from week to week 
will be presented simple and very 
clear suggestions to boys in regard to 
the use of carpenters’ tools, This will 
include information as to the kind of 
tools most needed in simple forms 
of carpentry, the sizes needed, where 
more than one tool of a kind is re- 
quired, and hints as to quality and 
care. Instruction will be given in the 
proper manner of using saw, plane, 
hammer,, bit, chisels, etc, showing not 
only the right way to do things, but 
also the faults that boy carpenters 
are likely to fall into, This instruc- 
tion will be given not only by means 
.of simple language, but also by means 
of illustrations that will show at a 
glance just what is meant, After a 
course of carpentry lessens along this 
line, illustrated articles will be given 
showing how to construct many ar- 
ticles that will greatly interest boys— 
articles that can be used in sports and 
Zames, articles that will prove orna- 
mental, or convenient, in a boy’s room 








“WITH THE ?BOYS/! ’' 


and in his home, as well as some that 
will be of service about the farm. 
WHERE THE FARMER BOY EXCELS 


There ig not one farm boy in twenty 
who does not know something about 


the use of saw, » hammer, 
square, auger, ete. It this ability 
to use his hands which given the 


farmer boy his great advantage over 
his city cousin when they have come 
together and set about “doing things.” 

But thevgh the farmer boy can 
handle a saw, @ plane and a hammer, 
it doea not follow that he knows how 
to handle them altogether in the best 
way to get gatisfactory results. In 
fact, he very commonly does not. He 
can saw off a board, but his eye has 
not been trained to saw it at right- 
angles to the edge of the board; he 
may make the saw “buckle,” because 
of his lack of training in the use of 
it, and so render this tool less fit to 
do good work in the future, It will 
be the purpose of these articles to 
supply to beys on the farm some of 
the technical instruction that will cor- 
rect hig errors. 


THE HAMMER 


To make a modest beginning, let us 
consider the selection and use of the 
hammer, If one is already at hand, 
thig will naturally bé used, but for the 
boy who ig to begin the purchase of 
a small eollection of tocla, here are 
a few words of advice, In the case 
of a hammer, as well as of other tools 
do not buy a cheap article, One need 
not be extravagant and buy the most 
expenaive tools, but go to a responsl- 
ble dealer and buy good reliable 
goods, thoroughly well made, and in 
material possessed of a fine quality 





WBONG AND RIGHT WAYS WITIL HAMMEB 


of steel. Only poor work and great 
dissatisfaction wil] result from the use 
of carpenters’ tools of poor quality. 

A hammer, for instance, can be 
bought for a trifle, but it will not be 
of good steel, and the striking “face” 
will soon. be broken, Moreover, the 
slit between the two “claws” will not 
narrow to a sharp point, and so when 
one desires to pull out brads, or nails 
with very small heads, the latter will 
not be held by the claws, but will slip 
through the opening, tq the great 
disgust of the young carpenter. Don’t 
be extravagant in the purchase of 
tools, but exercise the wise economy 
that demands something that shall 
give good service, 

In selecting a hammer there will be 
a choice presented bétwee: those that 
have a round striking face (see Fig 
I) and those that have this face per- 
fectly flat. (See Fig II.) Expert car- 
penters can use either with satisfac- 
tory results, but the beginner will fare 
better with the flat face. Unless the 
nail be hit fairly at each stroke, the 
hammer with the rounded striking 
face is apt to slip, or glance off with- 
out effect. In selecting a hammer, 
then, get one with flat face, and one 
that has the opening between the 
claws smooth and sharp on the edges 
and terminating in a sharp point at 
its inner angie. Get one also that 
has a handle of straight-grained wood 
and not too small at the point where 


_er use of planes, with 


it enters the head. Here comes the 
greatest strain, and here most breaks 


occur. 

In Fig Ill is shown the wrong way 
of using a hammer te draw a nail. 
This way places a great strain upen 
the handle. Let the “bearing” come 
at the end of the handle, as is-sug- 
gested in Fig IV, If the nail comes 
hard, and is a long one, put thicker 
and still thicker bits of wood under 
the hammer head as the nail is 
drawn out. 

When using a hammer, hold it as 
shown in Fig V. This gives full force 
to the blow. If the hand is placed 
where the dotted line crosses the han- 
dle, but half the power will be de- 
veloped. In driving a nail keep the 
eye fixed .upon the nail head and 
teach the hand and arm to hold the 
same position at each stroke. Do not 
let them move a fraction of an inch 
to either side, but teach them to 
sewing up and down, up and down, in 
the same plane. You will then “hit 
the nail on the head” every time. 
Practice this before the next lesson, 
for the correct driving of nails is an 
important point jn carpentry, Hitting 
and marring the wood at every second 
stroke is marked evidence that one is 
not “onto his job” to use a slang but 
expressive phrase, 

Of course the skill which regular 
carpenters show in driving nails 
comes from long practice, but the boy 
carpenter can soon become expert, 
too, by practice with this specia! point 
in view, keeping his hand and arm in 
exactly the same pdsition at each 
stroke, and keeping his eye fixed all 
the time’ on the nail, 

In the next article we will take up 
the subject of the selection and prop- 
illustrations 
that will show “just how!” 


With the Fur Catchers 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
fond of hunting and trapping and 
have a shotgun. I have trapped for 
muskrats, but next year I want to 
trap for skunks. I want to tell you 
about the first time I ever set a trap. 
I had an old trap which I had found. 
I discovered a place where the rats 
had @ high hole in the bank and 
another further down the stream. I 
set the trap under the high hole 
where they jumped into the water. 
I set the trap about 10 o’clock in the 
morning and went down to it about 
1 o'clock, I had a rat which I took 
to the house, setting the trap again. 
About 6 o'clock I visited it again and 
had another, This year [I tried a 
new plan. I laid a fence rail across 
a ditch. In the middle, I put a piece 
of meat and some apple, and at each 
ena I set a trap, In the middle I set 
another. In this way I caught a 
hawk. As a boy recently said he 
sent to Chicago for a skunk trap 
that would kill the beast, I wish he 
would write about it.—[Cyrus Rit- 
tenhouse, Del. 








Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
12 years old and very much inter- 
ested in the trappers’ chat. I have a 


dog and he likes to go with me when 
I looked at my traps. I have 7 traps 
and caught 20 muskrats and 1 skunk 
last fall and last summer caught 14 
woodchucks. Did.any of you boys 
ever see a woodchuck climb a tree? 
I did last summer, I was coming 
along the road near our orchard 
when I saw a woodchuck. I was close 
to him and set the dog on him. He 
7 up a tree.—[Archie D, Willsey, 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
interested in the trapping talk. I 
have not been trapping long, but I 
like it. I have caught a mink and a 
skunk, ‘The mink brought $6, but 
I have not sold the skunk yet. I 
and my brother have 6 or 7 traps, 
and I have got a 22-caliber rflie. 
Clarence Darrow. asked what skins 
are fit to sell: ‘The mink, muskrat, 
coon, skunk, fox, weasel and others 
bring good prices in the right season. 
{J. L. Bartholomew, N Y. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 11 
years old and like to read the expe- 
riences of the other boys. I have a 
shotgun and 9 traps. [ caught 10 
muskrats and a skunk.—[(Glen E. 
Steele, N Y. 


It’s awful shortsighted to Me if the 
truth will fool people more. 
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I put Macseru—my name 
—on every lamp-chimney I 
make. 

If I did not make as good 
chimneys as I do—and did 
not have the confidence in 
them that — have—I would 
send them out as most other 
makers do—unmarked., 
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My Index tells of lamps and their chimneys, 
fully and interestingly. Let me send it to 





you— it’s free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
Naeem | 
Better clothes for 
less money, Yes, 
Clothing that's just what we 
mean, and this is 
Made the way it's i 
ble, e manufac- 
to Order ture all our own 
goods, make them 


up into suits at the 
mill and sell dire.t 
to the wearer, We 
eliminate the dealer's 
profits. Think how 
much you can save. 
Here are our prices; 


Save Half 
Men’s w::: Suits 


MADE TO ORDER 
$7-2 to $18: 


Really, we give you two suits for the 
rice of one, ur suits are manufactu 
= fine wool and worsted yarns, hand- 
somely made and trim and war- 
ranted to give satisfaction. All the latest 
terns to choose from, We havethousands 
of testimonials from satisfied customers ia 
all partsofthecountry. EXPRESS CHAR 
Al We will send yon, free, samples 
Spring and Summer Suitings to select frome; 
rite at once for catalogue aud samples, 


EN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, ~ 
$50 ain St., Somerville, ht Js 


at the 
Mill. 










Rider Agents Wanted 
Piam in cach corm fp ride god guilt, on 
ice, $10 fo $: 
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Write at 
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hkAD Over 





If so get e-third 
more ght w ith @ 
ING BLASS CONE LAMP 


} @ glass 
does it. They are wredt 
—fits common lamps. 
Send your dealer’s name 
today and 26¢ fora 
e6—size No. 1 or 2 
post-paid, 

BING BURNER CO. 
Dept. 20, Minneapolis, Minn 


Do You Burn Kerosene? 
: = “S 
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A Book Talk 
BY ALICE E, PINNEY 


Not. until we begin to read syste- 
matically with access to a good library 
do we realize how few books are 
really the best. When our supply of 
books is limited everything is “grist 
that comes to our mill,” and even a 
trashy book, whose only mission is 
to kill time, is read with pleasure. 
But when we know that the best is 
at our command and life is short at 
most, we appreciate that it is our 
duty and pleasure to read only the 
best. 

The best of modern authors at 
times disappoint us by publishing a 
“pot boiler.” But it is easy to dis- 
tinguish between the “pot boiler” and 
-their real, earnest, soulful work. I 
find it a help to exchange titles of 
books read and proved with other 
book lovers, and thus avoid wasting 
time aver books not worth ading. 

True, tastes differ, and what ap- 
pears excellent to one proves of little 
interest to another. Among such I 
have lately found Crawford by Mrs 
Gaskell, Crockett’s Scotch stories and 
‘dare I say it, The Little Minister, by 
Barrie. I am glad to have read so 
popular a book as the latter, though 
unable to determine wherein its merit 
lies, or . what its worth is to the 
world. Will it help to form strong 
characters to read of others’ weak- 
ness, or help excuse those filling high 
places? Is it a truthful portrayal of 
Scotch life or people of today or yes- 
terday? 

Such books may not be entirely 
false, as such characters may be 
found occasionally, but they have a 
tendency to give outsiders false im- 
pressions of the people in general, 
and thus are worse than if wholly 
worthless. 

If the late Mrs Harriet Beecher 
Stowe had net become famous as an 
anti-slavery author, she would have 
endeared herself to New England 
people and won a fair share of fame 
by her truthful and picturesque por- 
trayals of New England life, customs 
and people as written in Oldtown 
Folks, My Wife and I, We and Our 
Neighbors, The Pearl of Orr's Island 
and The Minister’s Wooing. She in- 
troduces eccentric characters as they 
appear intermingled with other lives, 
and as in real life they hely make the 
story. Yet from beginning to end it 
is plainly indicated that such are the 
exception rather than the rule, and 
that the population of New England 
is made up of all kinds of people, and 
that even in rural districts there may 
be found many men and women of 
superior birth, breeding and culture. 

Charles Dudley Warner’s works are 
written in a graceful, scholarly style. 
Two of his works I have particularly 
enjoyed are A Little Journey in the 
World, and its sequel, The Golden 
House. If one desires to read of 
colonial days, try the works of’ Jane 
G. Austen, Standish of Standish and 
Betty Alden being incomparable. 
After reading James T. Field's Yes- 
terday With Authors, which gives 
such a loving tribute or biographical 
sketch of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s life 
and work, I was seized with a desire 
to read The Marble Faun. I agree 
with Mr Field that it is Hawthorne’s 
best work. 

I found The Two Salomes by Maria 
Louise Pool delightfully interesting, 
with its interesting descriptions of 
Florida and its comprehensive insight 
into the thoughts and feelings of 
Salome. I liked this sO much that I 
procured Mrs Gerald and found it 
good, though did not enjoy it as I 
did The Two Salomes. Two books by 
Sir Walter Besant lately read are The 
City of Refuge and The Master 
Craftsman. Of-the two I liked the 
latter best, though neither were en- 
joyed any more than Armorel of the 
Lyonesse fead a couple of years ago. 

You have all probably experienced 
that delightful sensation while read- 
ing certain books of seeming to live 
them. Such a book is the historical 
novel In the Seats of the Mighty, by 
Gilbert Parker, and as a story of old 
Quebec is unrivaled. The Refugees, 
by Dr A. Conan Doyle, The Manxman, 
by Hall Caine, A Prisoner of Zenda, 
by Anthony Hope and the works of 
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Gen Lew Wallace, George Ebers and 
Scott are of this class. For readable 
history I have found the History of 
Greece, by James Richard Joy, Cam- 
eos from E.aglish History, by C. M. 
Yonge, Land of the Incas, by Adams, 
and Rome and The Making of Mod- 
ern’ Europe, by James Richard Joy, 
particularly interesting. Of good 
books there is no end. They are bet- 
ter than friendship minus the friend 
to help relish a leisure or relieve a 
lonely hour. 





Arbutus 


If spring no more 
My soul shall know, 
Nor mountain stream, 
Nor violet’s blow; 


If nevermore 
My heart shall feel 
The springtime joy 
Upon it steal— 


Still in that land, 
Toward which I fare, 

May blooms of earth 
Their fragrance dare; 


That in that spring 
My soul shall know 

The buds of earth 
It loved below. 


And in those fields 
Again may say— 
“The mayflower buds 
Have oped to-day.’”’ 
[Ina L. MeDavitt in Boston Transcript. 





A Funny Log House 


B¥ ETHELYN DYER 


Little Mr Gaddis lived in the bottom 
of the brook, a funny place to live? 
Why, yes, it was, but I told you it was 
a funny log house and he’s a funny 
fellow. He rolled up the log and fas- 
tened them -in place, alone, for I 
watched, and saw him do it. 

He saw a little fellow and he started 
with a few small pieces first, for he al- 
ways builds the peak of the house the 
very first thing. Then he fixed the 
logs around himself, keeping in the 
middle of his house, and fastened 
each log securely as he worked. 


&, 

Mews. 

s aalh, 
Wy ' 


Yes, friend, I’m bound for home again, 
My farm five miles away; 

Expect to get there just at ten, 
Sit right down there and stay. 


I’ve had enough of the rush and roar 
Of city life, and I want no more. 


It’s very well for.a younger man 
To bid his folks good-bye, 
To part with home and a face of tan, 
But I can testify 
His skin will whiten at greater cost 
Than he ought to pay for things he’s lost. 


Behold the cares of business life 
A farmer never knows! 

The fuss and fume, the stress and strife 
And straih one undergoes 

In bitter race for money-gain, 

With ever at heart a secret pain. 


Oh, yes, it’s there that hidden sense 
Of something tender, sweet, 

Away out yon by hedge and fence, 
Afar from tramp of feet, 

And faces far too tired to smile— 

Ch, yes, it’s there the livelong while! 


His house was just as  farge 
on the inside as his body, and it had 
no windows in it at all. The logs were 
of all lengths and sizes, from a tiny 
stick no larger than a pin, to a piece 
of a blackberry briar. 

Mr Caddis was oncea tiny egg, and 
mamma. was a lovely, gauzy fly. When 
he hatched out, a soft, yellowish 
grub, he knew the minnows would 
made quick work of him as he was, 
So he thought he would do like the lit- 
tle pig in the story, and whatever came 
his way, he’d “build him a house of 
it,” as the pig did. So when a great 
blade of grass came by, he grasped it, 
and made it fast, although it was, at 
least four times as long as his house! 

What a funny house it was, when 
it was done! Sticking out in all direc- 
tions were the odd things he had 
built into it—all colors, shapes, and 
sizes of sticks, a blade of grass, some 
bits of leaves, and eyen tiny pebbles. 
And his house was no. sooner fully 
completed than he made up his mind 
to move out. So one morning, he 
rolled, house and all, sometimes 
helped, and sometimes hindered by. 
the brook, till he got near the bank, 
where some tall reeds grew. There 
he saw a great spotted frog, sitting 
calmly on a rock in the edge of the 
water, staring at the world, through 
great, yellow goggles, Caddis knew it 
would not be safe to move just then, 
so he waited, and soon the frog 
jumped into the water after a fat 
miller, who had been out all night, 
and was just getting home. 

Mr Caddis saw his chance, so quick- 
ly moved out of his house, and very 
slowly he crept up a tall reed, his old 
coat split up the back, but underneath 
the old coat showed something all 
lovely and shining, and, while I 
waited, he came out with a pair of 
gauzy wings, of all the colors of the 
rainbow, and a brand-new suit of 
clothes, even to a complete new set 
of legs. It’s a fact! 

He carefully smoothed and shook 
his wrinkled wings, and then steady- 
ing himself, he suddenly flew away. 
But he left the funny log house, and 
I have it now, before me, on the table. 
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It hurts sometimes at break of day, 
Before the church bell rings; 

It makes one think of stock and hay 
And homey household things. , 

But, oh, it is doubly burdensome 

When it takes the dead of night to come! 


I’ve stood it here for twelve long years, 
That heart felt pain for home, . 

A place to live without the fears 
Endured by those who roam 

Away from nature their spirit craves, 

= now I’m through with the mongy- 
siaves. 


I've said good-bye to street and dock 
And many a thing that’s wrong, 

To live where fobins at four o’clock 
Pour out their morning song. 

This woman here? Why, she’s my wife; 

I’m taking her back to country life. 


She, too, was once on the dear old place 
We rented so long for cash; 

But now she’s tired of silk and lace 
And trying to cut a dash. 

Gceod-bye! We are-off to our safe retreat 

And a simpler life, more pure ahd sweet! 


Many the signs that spring is here: 
The birds and brooks are singing; 
The winter’s snow and ice are past, 
The tiny buds expand at iast. 
And flowers are now upspringing. 


The farmer plans to plant his seed, 
And plows both late and early. 

He won't forget the garden patch, 

Or let the early chickens scratch 
The lettuce crisp and curly. 


His anxious wife now scrubs and clea~¢, 
Hunts ca a | and spider: 

She leads a hu » worried life— 

Not soon will she forget the strife, 
Nor how the vermin tried her. 


But yet the best and surest sign 

of spring. you may rely on, 
Is when the housewives all turn out 
And dot the landscape all about, 

To hunt the gandelion. 


So, ladies, wield your knives with skill, 
Out in the sunny weather! 

Wor on with purpose strong and true, 

We'll gladly sharé the spoils with you, 
And eat them up together. 


The good old proverb tells us true 
“All is not gold that glitters.” 
And dandelions, young and green, 
Their golden blossoms yet unseen, 

Are better far than bitters! 


Then dig away, fair matrons, still! 

Find health and strength and beauty 
Out in the sunshine, better far 
Than all the sarsaparillas are, 

And count the digging duty. 


The Way of the Wind 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 





The wind’s way in the the deep sky’s 
hollow 
None may measure, aS none can say 
How the heart in her shows the swallow 
The wind’s way. 


Hope nor fear can avail to stay 

Waves that whiten on wrecks 
wallow, 

Times and seasons that wane and slay. 


Life and love, till 
swallow 
Thought and hope and the red last ray, 
Swim the waters of years that follow 
The wind’s way. 


that 


the strong night 





The Friendly Hornets 


You did not know that they were 
friendly, now did you? Well, they 
are, and usually when they are led 
to display an inclination to puncture 
the tenderest part of your epidermis, 
it is your own fault. Hornets, and I 
particularly refer to the kind so fa- 
miliar -to all of you, the makers of 
and dwellers in the great big paper 
castles, Sometimes in a tree and 
sometimes under the eaves of the 
house, or in an old shed, are very 
much inclined to, mind their own 
business, but every time they happen 
near a boy or girl who is the least bit 
afraid of them, trouble is almost sure 
to ensue. Why? Because the one 
they are nearest to is almost sure to 
strike at them and they retaliate, If 
you paid no attention whatever ta 
them they would ignore you in just 
the same way. 

Most of you know that the house 
fly conveys countless germs of disease 
into and about the house. The house 
fly is always a danger in every home. 
Now nothing is more to the liking of 
Mr Hornet than a good plump house 
fly. Whenyou see the hornet buz- 
zing along your window, you make up 
your mind that he is looking for a 
meal. Let him once spy a fly, and 
like a wolf he pounces on it. The 
hornet does no harm. On the con- 
trary, in this continual warfare on 
the fly, he does great good. Just you 
notice how few flies there are around 
a home that has one or two hornets” 
nests. Preserve the hornets’ nests; 
don’t destroy them. 





Pater: ‘Well, my boy, so you have 
interviewd@ your girl’s father, eh. Did 
you make the old codger toe the 


mark?” 
Son: “Yes, dad. I was the mark.” 








Love’s Eyes 


_BY EUGENE ©. DOLSON 





At mid of night 
The stars shine clear; 
In the morning's light 
They disappear. 


Sun rays illume 
The world by day, 
In twilight gloom 
They fade away. 


But you, loved one, 
Your eyes outshine 

The stars and sun 
With light divine, 


Dear beacons, of 
My life a part, 

The light of love 
Ilttumes my heart! 


Effie’s Brother 


BY LILLIAN LOBING TROTT 








“How delightful to see Charlie wait 
upon Effie, and look after her,” I re- 
marked to a friend, as I turned the 
school door lock, only to turn it back 
when Charlie returned for Effie’s rub- 
bers. “He thinks of everything.” 

“He has to, for she thinks of noth- 
ing,” she answered. “Besides, he has 
been brought up to that. It’s right, 
too. Chivalry is becoming a Iost sen- 
timent these days. We'd never have 
thought it worthy of comment if Effie 
had been the older, and looked after 
Charlie.” 

The rubbers were split at the sides, 
but careless Effie never heeded. Into 
the mud she danced, her brown hair 
waving about her in elflike locks. 
Charlie kept by her side, drawing her 
back to safety as often as shé skipped 
beyond its Hmits. 

“What a husband he'll make!” my 
friend said, and I echoed her verdict 
a few days later. A group of boys 
were planning a ramble and a treat 
for the Saturday holiday. 

“You'll be sure. to come, Chick!" 
they reiterated. (He was in demand 


among the boys. Care of Effie had 
not made a “muff” of him.) 
“Goin’ in a boat?” he queried. 


.““Den’t know how I can manage it un- 
les: Effie’d rather stay home alone. 
Weouldn’t want to take her along. She 
can’t swim, you know, if anything 
should happen.” 

The boys 
queerly. “We might go round by 
land,” one said, “but we weren't goin’ 
to have any girls.” 

“Oh!” Charlie laughed good hu- 
moredly: “Then Ef won't want to go 
where she ain’t wanted.” 

“"Pwasn't that;” the other stam- 


mered, “she wouldn’t want to go. 
We're—it’s goin to be a _ reg’lar 
Jark!” 


Charlie hesitated, looking hard at 
him. Between twelve and fourteen it 
takes pluck, “sand,” the boys call it, 
to weigh and measure in the face‘ of 
other boys. He knew well enough 
what the lark might include. 

“Come to think ’f it, Ef wanted to 
go troutin’ Saturday. Guess that'll 
suit her better’n a lark,” he said, and 
they knew they must have their lark 
without the jolliest boy in ool. 

Charlie’s mother was not surprised 
when I reported the conversation IL 
had overheard. “Of course,” she said, 
“T’ve taught him the unmanliness of 
going to places unfit to take Effie, or 
to tell her about. No, Charlie is not 
better than other boys; I've only 
ba pa him to see with my eyes, and 
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Sweet Peas the Favorite Flower 


BY M. G. 








Everyone loves sweet peas. Their 
fragrance, variety of form and color, 
ease of cultivation and the long sea- 
son during which they bloom, justify 
them to the leading place as home 
garden favorites. The most satis- 
factory way to grow them is to sow 
the seed as early as the ground can 
be worked in a little trench about 3 
inches deep. As the plants grow, fill 
this trench up gradually until a lit- 
tle mound 2 or 3 inches is formed 
above the level and extending in a 
Bentle slope 1 foot each side of the 
row. When the plants are 2 or 3 
inches high they may be supplied 





looked at one another,_ 
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with brush or a poultry wire - trellis 
on which to climb. 

From the first the soil should be 
raked fine each week so as to pre- 
vent the growth of weeds. This rak- 
ing should extend lengthwise of the 
rows themselves from the time the 
seeds are sown until the plants are an 
inch, or even more, high. If this is 
done there will be very few weeds in 
the row to annoy the grower and rob 
the plants of moisture. Only a few 
minutes will be necessary in 
the rows themselves if the raking is 
done, whereas hours will be neces- 
sary in the old way. 

One good feature about the sweet 
pea is trai by picking off the flowers 
as soon as they appear, and thus by 
preventing the formation of seed 
pods, the season may be greatly ex- 
tended and the satisfaction of grow- 
ing this flower enhanced. Many peo- 
ple prefer to buy mixed seed rather 
than individual varieties, but as a 
general thing this is less satisfactory 
than buying a few vartecies of stand- 
ard colors. Every range of tint can 
be found in this flower from deep 
purple to various shades of blue to 
white on the one hand, and thence 
through various tints of pink to deep 
reds and maroons. So far, however, 
there has been no distinctly yellow 
sweet pea produced, although there 
are some which approach a faint lem- 
on tint. 


Fern Culture 


BY GENEVA MARCH, 





IOWA 





Ferns are easily cultivated if a few 
practical details are observed. Grow- 
ing in their native places, they are, 
for the most part, found in shady sit- 
uations where during their growing 
period they have an abundance of 
moisture at. their roots; therefore, un- 
der cultivation, a shady window is for 
most kinds more suitable than a 
sunny one, and during their season of 
growth a good supply of water at the 
roots is demanded. While it is nec- 
essary for their. success to have an 
abundance of water, they are at the 
same time very impatient of a stag- 
nant soil, and to prevent any thing 
of the kind occurring, perfect drainage 
is indispensable. Good drainage may 
be secured by placing a piece of 
broken pot over the hole in the bot- 
tom of the pot, over this coarse 


. gravel or fine pieces of broken earth- 


enware, or bits of charcoal. Fill 
about one-fourth of the pot in this 
manner, and over the top place some 
moss or other rough material before 
filling with soil. The most suitable 
soil for ferns is a mixture of garden 
loam and the black soil found in the 
woods, about equal parts of each, 
then a good sprinkling of sharp sand 
through. the whole. Our native ferns 
here may be taken up in May. 





A Woman’s Content—Would you ex- 
change your fertile acres, and herds 
and flocks, with blessed content and 
peace of mind, for a pile of brick 
with the rush and noise of city 
streets? I love the country, the farm 
and the farm life; the pure air, the 
trees, the birds, the fruits and flow- 
ers; the hilltops and valleys; the 
gentle slope to the winding river; the 
abrupt cliff; the deep ravine; the 
beaten path that leads to the spring 
house, and the sheltered nook where 
it stands; the ripple of the water as 
it unceasingly plays on the old stone 
trough; the velvety grass and lowing 
kine; the neigh of the horse and 
bieat of the lamb; the blossoms of 
the clover; the fields of golden grain 
and the rustle of the corn as it sways 
back and forth with the gentile 
breeze. I love all these, and more— 
the blessed content that comes at 
eventide, after a well rounded day 
of labor.—[Mrs George E. Scott, Ohio. 





Making Bologna In an- 
swer to inquiry of E. R. Q. of Mary- 
land, I would suggest the following for 
making bologna sausage on the farm: 
Take ibs’ beef, pork and chop 
fine. I put it th h a meat grinder 

the fine plate. I add about 

™% pt fine salt, 1 Ib sugar, 3 Ibs black 
pepper, 1 tablespoon saltpetre dis- 
solved in water, 1 t n cinnamon, 
teaspoon cloves, teaspoon all- 
Pepper should be added to suit 
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A speck of dirt in a milk bottle and you have 


lost a customer. 


Two specks, two customers, 


As a matter of dollars 
to serve clean milk. 


and cents, then, it pays 


Your bottling room should be free from taint and 


smell. 


Use Ivory Soap and it will be. Use it also 


for your milk bottles and your cooling pans. In 


fact, every utensil in the 


dairy should be cleansed 


daily with a solution of hot water and Ivory Soap. 
In no other way can you be assured ef perfect 


cleanliness. 


There is no “free” yy alkali in Ivory Soap, That is 
EN 


why it will not injure the Gnest 


bric or the most delicate skin, 


Ivory Soap 


9943 Ko 





Per Cent. Pure 





taste. 
\% teaspoon red pepper. 
beef casings or muslin sacks; make 
as tight as.the casing will allow. Tie 
each one as it is filled and hang up 
so that they will not settle. Smoke the 
same as for hams, in a smokehouse. 
Do not let them freeze before or after 
smoking; it is liable to make them 
hollow and oily. IL usually put the 
seasoning in the material after it 
passes through the grinder the first 
time and when it goes through the 
second time it is thoroughly mixed. 
If done in this way, it does not require 
much chopping or mixing. We have 
used this recipe for 20 years.—[{H. D. 
Matz, Pa. 


Fish Rolis—Mix 2 lbs chopped, un- 
halibut, 2 tablespoons 
blanched, chopped almonds, the 
slightly beaten whites of 2 eggs, salt 
amd pepper to taste and 1 tablespoon 
chopped parsley. Add 1 pt stiff 
whipped cream. Mold into rolls 3 
inches long, dip in egg and bread 
crumbs and fry in Weep fat. Serve 
with sauce made from one chopped 
eucumber mixed with mayonnaise.— 
{Housewife. 


Salmon Croquettes—Mix thoroughly 
together % cup of cleaned and 
shredded salmon and 1 cup flour sifted 
with teaspoon baking powder, add 
1 well beaten egg and 1 cup milk. 
Beat all together, shape into cro- 
quettes, crumb and fry in deep fat. 


Delicious Chocolate Caramels—To 
3 Ibs of brown sugar take % Ib un- 
sweetened chocolate, % Ib butter, 1 
or milk. Just before taking 
the fire add a little vanilla ac 
cording to taste. 


If much pepper is desired, add 
Stuff in large 
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A RECORD OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Ten Acres Enough! 


Roberts in his a; 
to im ~~ the till says the t ‘T 
ve @ tillage, the Wi or oO en 
Eno did to prove that intensified ae 
puld be meds not only to ppp 
es handsome profit, 
Bealth, a a hapetness es 
ee years ago a practical man =. had suf- 
fered mind and in pocket from the ies ~ 
financial crises of “ante-bellum days, 
give up the st ee in the city aan 
settle with his imbyed. with ‘s in 


the profession aa co Sodivare, 
natural love for it, he —- 
that ten acres, properly cultivated” and plaated 
were ee, AY sustain his | 
re. Indeed he 
his own theory that ten cores 
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intelligent 
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273 pages, Price net . . 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

430-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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With The Host A 


Below on this page will be found an 
article headed “A Significant Move- 
ment.” It should be of interest to 
every one of our Tablers inasmuch as 
the -principles taught are applicable 
in every home and once recognized 
will do more for home happiness and 
health than any single movement 
since the dawn of christianity. Men-~ 
tal healing is not new. The trouble 
hitherto has been that the mental 
practitioner and the medical practi- 
tioner have been at swords points. 
Now comes a combination of the two, 
which must work marvels in human- 
ity’s warfare against disease. 

It sometimes seems to me that few 
of us realize how potent a factor in 
the lives of those associated with us 
is our personality. Around each was 
an atmosphere of our own «reating. 
What it is or why it is we don't know, 
but the fact remains that it is so. Just 
how much of that atmosphere is due 
to one’s own self, and how much to 
the influence of other atmospheres 
with which we are thvown in contact 
it is hard to say. I know that there 
is not one of you but has felt de- 
pressed, ill at ease, uncomfortable in 
the mere presence ef another person. 
There is not one of you.but has had the 
experience of being lifted out of self, of 
feeling the sunshine as it were, radiat- 
ing frorn the presence of another per- 
son. In just such way each of us.af- 
fects our neighbors, Is it not our duty 


and our very great privilege to make 


this influence of the brighter, uplift- 
ing sort? 

The Tablers have failed to respond 
to the invitation to contribute to a 
Tabler’s cook book sufficiently to war- 
rant the establishment of this depart- 
ment. The recipes sent in by those 
who have been interested enough to 
want to share their good things with 
the others will be printed from time 
to time. 

The appeal of the mother who feels 
that she must part with one of her 
boys has touched many hearts. The 
Host has been the recipient of a 
number of letters inquiring about this 
boy and offering to take him. Verily, 
we are all of one brotherhood, east, 
west, north and south. The following 
is just an extract from one of these 
many letters: . 

“I want that little ten-years-old boy 
from New York. I have a boyless 
home, and want him. My sister and I 
have a large farm and a big house. 
She has a little girl eight years 
old, whom -she_ adopted, having 
had her since she was four months 
old. I have always wanted a boy, but 
the way has never seemed quite clear. 
Lately we have thought the time was 
near to find that boy. When we saw 
your letter, I needs must write, at 
once.” 

Does not that warm your hearts! 
‘And yet, it is only one of many such 
heart warmers which have reached 
The Host since the publication of 
that pathetic appeal. 





The Open Forum 


Dear Host: As I have. seen little 
from other Tablers in the late issues, 
I feel I must put in my feeble plea 
for their reappearance. To lose our 
Table would be a calamity indeed! 
Will some of the Tablers tell me how 
to make peanut butter? Also how to 
prepare spinach, salsify, asparagus, 
cauliflower, parsnips and eggplant 
for the table? I am a young house- 
keeper and there are lots of things 
I do not know... I am especially in- 
terested in articles on making the 
simple home beautiful, as our home 
is one with possibilities of making 
more “homey” outside. We have 
beautiful shade trees, though. The 
lawn at the front of the house is so 
shaded by maples that I was puzzled 
for a time as to what to plant there 
for flowers, for I wanted something. 
I finally decided on a large rectangu- 


~ 


TABLE 


ts 


lar bed of poppies, a smaller one df’ 
dwarf nasturtiums, and two beds of 
pansies; and they grew and  bDlos- 
somed beyond my wildest expecta- 
tions. This year I shall try to do 
more, as I shall have more time to 
devote to outdoor work.—[Myrtle M. 


Dear Host: M. F. A. asks opinions as 
to the early and cruel separation of cow 
and calf so frequently practiced. This 
is another one of the pathetic subjects 
which distresses the sensitive and 
sympathetic, and I have often won- 
dered if others were impressed as I 
have been. I enter a hearty and 
vehement protest against the prac- 
tice. The great and good Jeremiah 
Taylor said: ‘God is in everything; 
be cruel to none, neither abuse any- 
thing by intemperence.’’—[Jasper 
Blines. 


Dear Host: I hope there is no 
danger of Table Talk being discon- 
tinued. To me it is the most interest- 
ing department in the paper. I am 
a farmer’s wife with all the work 
to do. I am in need of a good cheese 
recipe and also for  pickles.—[A 
Farmer’s Wife. 


Dear Host: I am an old maid, but 
have all the work that usually falls 
to the lot of a farmer’s wife. I like 
to utilize everything that. falls into 
my hands. I wonder if any Tabler 
can suggest possibilities in an old 
churn. What can I make out of it? 
I will send “some recipes for. the 
Tablers’ cook book.—[Old Maid. 

Dear Host: I am delighted -with 
your progressive cook book plan and 
will send a few favorite recipes.—[M. 
E. P., Fila. 

Dear Host It seems a very .good 
idea to exchange cooking recipes at 
the Table. It must be rather empty 
and need replenishing since the great 
fire. I for one would like some re- 
cipes of good things for tea, aside 
from cake, for I do not care for cake 
or eat it often. But one wants some- 
thing beside bread and_ butter, ‘or 
toast, something plain, yet appetizing. 
Now, when giving a recipe don’t say 
as if we ought to know, “flour enough 
to roll,” and “season to tastee.” Those 
are the rocks which wreck many 2 
young housekeeper, and cause grave 
disaster.—[Sister Jenkins. 

Dear Host: It has been in my heart 
a long time to say to Discontented 
that my sympathy went out to her 
at once, especially as now and then 
some of the Tablers found fault with 
her. She is simply discouraged. I 
have been so myself many atime. I 
married and left a city home to live 
on a farm. I have seemed unable to 
find leisure for the longed for read- 
ing. I hope Discontented still reads 
the Table Talk, and that she knows 
that others are thinking of her. 
[Laura. 





Anticipation 

BY ALICE F. PINNEY 
The best part of the summer time 

Is in the early spring; 
When earth is sweet with 

smiles, 

And birds. begin to sing. 
The reason why our joy is great, 
Is that we can anticipate. 


Nature’s 





The pleasure of a holiday 
Would often fall quite short 
But that we're apt to have a way, 
When planning days of sport, 
Of making little things seem great; 
In planning we anticipate. 


The joy of wealth or well won fame 
Often proves quite true the test 
That every power or honored name, 
(The last is always best) 
Are never quite so good and great 
As once we did anticipate. a 
And even youth and health and love, 
Three blessings often sung, 
The best things life can ever give, 
We waste while we are young, 
Because the future seems so great; 
Its promise we anticipate. e 


Though Heaven furnish joys unseen 
Which will the soul delight, 

We cannot know just what “they mean 
Until we have more light; 

*Til earth seems small and Heaven great 

For all that we anticipate. 


Desire joy and thank God for it; re- 
nounce it, if need be, for others’ sake 
—that’s joy beyond joy.—[{Browning. 











Towel, Exp 
NO, 16---eTOWEL END IN WALLACHIAN STICH 


This design is exclusive. for our rea 
perforated pattern can be obtained f 
Pattern Department, this office. 


A Significant Movement | 
DISEASE YIELDING TO MENTAL TREAT- 
MENT 


In Boston has started a movement 
of such significance, which promises 
to be of such far-reaching conse- 
quences, which is so pregnant with 
hitherto little understood possibllities 
for the uplifting and physical well- 
being of humanity that it has com- 
manded attention in all parts of the 
country. It is the practical alliance 
of religion with medical science, the 
recognition of the fundamental fact, 
which science now concedes, that 
mind has wonderful control over the 
functions of .the human body. 

Under the dixection of Dr Elwood 
Worcester of the Emmanuel Episco- 
pal church, with whom are asso- 
ciated. physicians standing at the 
head of their profession, an attempt 
is being made to combat disease by 
combining mental treatment with 
such medical aid as may be deemed 
necessary. The result is a spectacle 
such as has rarely been seen since 
the early days of christianity. Hun- 
dreds of persons suffering from de- 
pression, sadness, insomnia, melan- 
cholia, evil obsession, miserable hal- 
lucination and other forms of mental 
or moral weakness, are crowding the 
rooms of the church to find surcease 
of pain, and finding it in many, many 
cases. 

In a most interesting preliminary 
article in the Good Housekeeping 
magazine, Samuel McComb, Dr Wor- 
eester’s assistant, has this to say 
about the methods of operation: 

“The ministers of Emmanuel 
church refuse to accept any patient 
till his case has been diagnosed by a 
trained specialist in nervous dis- 
eases. An advisory board, consisting 


-New England has 


-younger doctors, 


please. The 
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neurologists in 
been secured. 
Their assistance will be given in dif- 
ficult cases. For ordinary work two 
trained along the 
advanced . scientific lines in 
psychological medicine, are in at- 
tendance at the church on certain 
days of the week when they may be 
consulted. Only persons’ suffering 
from’ nervous troubles and functional 
disturbances are accepted, and should 
any of those be already under medi- 
cal advise they must bring their phy- 
sician’s consent before their names 
can be enrolled. One of the main 
Pillars of the movement is the high- 
est obtainable scientific skill of our 
time. ? 
“Its other main pillar is religious 
faith. While no one is asked about 
the exact shade of his religious be- 
lief, or even whether he has any, 
nevertheless, the best results are 
gained with thosé who accept some 
form of the Christian religion. When 
through lack of such faith no relig-' 
ious appeal can be made, an ethical 
appeal. is still possible and is still 
fruitful. 

After all, the main root of neu< 
rasthenie miseries is a moral one—eg- 
otism. People think too much about 
themselves. They brood over real or 
fancied ills; they become morbid and 
melancholy; or they are the victims 
of a hyper-sensitive conscience, mag- 
nifying venial’ offenses, the mere 
crudities, it may be, of an unripened 
experience, into flagrant crimes 
against God and man, and by con- 
centration upon inner unhealthy feel< 
ings, invite nervous disaster.” 

THE FOUNDATION THEORY 


As will be seen, the movement is 
founded on the theory which psycol- 
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Direct to You 


End your stove worries! Get a Kalamazoo Stove or Range on @ 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 


B and @ $20,000 bank guaranty on durability, convenience and 
economy of fuel. You cannot get a better at any price, but you 
save from 65 to #40 by buying from the actua! manufacturers at 
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SAPOLIO © 


you need no cosmetics—nature, relieved, does 

_its own perfect work. . Other soaps chemically 
dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO removes 
it. Other soaps either gloss over the pores, or 
by excess of alkali absorb the healthful secre- 
tions which they contain. 





AFTER A REFRESHING BATH 
with HAND SAPOLIO, every one of the 
2,381,248 healthily opened pores of your sKin will 


shout as 
thanks.” 


a trumpet, “For this relief, much 
minutes with HAND SAPOLIO 


equals hours of so-called Health Exercises. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
its cost is but a trifie, its use a fine habit, 








/ogists have come to accept, that there 
is a sub-consciousness or mentality 
which, among its other powers, has 

bsolute control over. every cell of 
the human body. In addition, it is 
lsubject to control by the normal 
tmind. Thus one who is morbidly 
' Self-conscious, whose thoughts center 
'on illness’ and sadness and _ trouble 
will produce the very results feared, 
because the sub-consciousness, acting 
under the suggestion constantly con- 
veyed to it by the morbid mind, tears 
down instead of building up the tis- 
sues of the body. 

Particularly effective is the mental 
treatment of the diseases named earl- 
ier in this article, and the cures 
which have been wrought have been 
nothing short of miraculous. In the 
Aprii issue of Good Housekeeping Dr 
Worcester and Mr McComb point out 
in a most practical and convincing 
way how these mental stggestions 
can be given to the patients. It reads 
almost like a fairy tale, and yet it 
rings. so sincere, so true, that every- 
one who reads wants to- know more. 
Other churches throughout the coun- 
try are recognizing and admitting the 
power of this splendid movement and 
are closely watching the results of 
the Emmanuel! church work. 

Cases which have proved’ beyond 
the power of drugs and medicines to 
help have yielded so réadily and so 
promptly to mental treatment that 
it has sometimes seemed nothing 
short of a miracle. To sufferers from 
nervous lisorders, so difficult to 
reach through medicine, a new hope 
is held out. It is not visionary; it is 
not irrational. It is the scientific rec- 
ognition of conditions which have but 


recently been understood. Nor is it 
mecessary that one should go to a 
professional healer. The power is 


one which may be exercised in every 
home, and it is with this in mind that 
the Emmanuel church movement is 
being so’ fully. described in Good 
Housekeeping magazine. It is a fag- 
cinating narrative. 


Busy Little Girls 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
12 years old. This year I am going 
to try my luck raising ducks. Last 
year I did pretty well with them and 
it was the first experience of the 
kind for either mamma or myself. 
I put nine eggs under a hen and 
hatched seven, all of which lived. I 
will try to have a flower garden this 
year. I have heard a toad squeal. 
Last summer I was digging potatoes 
with a hoe and I heard something 
squeal and looked around, but did 
not see anything. I began digging 
again and again heard the noise. 
Then I saw a little toad. I rubbed 
the hoe across his back and he 
squealed again.—[Lottie Moties, Neb. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I- am 
one of the little girls who will have 
@ flower garden this year. Once we 
found two treetoads on our house; 
they were on the green paint.and be- 
gan turning green. Once, when my 
oldest brother was a little boy, a big 
toad used to come out from under the 
back porch every night. It tickled 
my brother very much. I am eight 
years 61d.—[Nellie Groff, Mich. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 8 
years old and live on a farm of 100 
acres. There is a pretty little trout 
brook running near the barn through 
the meadow, and after school my lit- 
tle playmates and I stop to watch the 
little fish swim. I have a dog, cat, 5 
bantams and a very large, handsome 
Goll which I call Beatrice. I hope to 
have a pony some day. I can milk 
and do lots of little chores. .I enjoy 
having spring come again so I can 
have a nice little garden of my own. 
[Marion Frost, N J. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
ten years old and live on a farm of 
about 80 acres. We have four horses 
and cows. We have about 64 
chickens and mamma is to have half 
of them. I think -when it comes 
spring I would like to join a poultry 
club. I think it is a very plan. 
I think perhaps I would like to join 
@ garden club also. I am interested 
in the lettgrs the girls write and hope 
they will Keep on writing.—[ Mildred 
DeTrude, Ohio. 





Our Pattern Offer 
THE POPULAR SAILOR BLOUSE 

No 4155—aA universal faverite with 
girls is the sailor blouse which sug- 
gests all sorts of free joys and genuine 
good times. An excellent pattern for 
a dress of this style is here shown. 
The skirt is side plaited and in five 
gores, attached to an underbody 
which closes in back and is faced for 
shield and collar. The blouse may be 





No 4155 — Pretty Sailor * Blouse 
Dress, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 


‘closed in front or slipped on over: the 
head, while the yoke facing, which is 
like the real sailor’s, may be omitted 
if preferred. 
TUCKED SHIRT WAIST DRESS 

No 4147—Here is a dress having 
tucks in waist and. skirt and suitable 
for any of the seasonable fabrics. It 
may be adorned with rows of inser- 
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No 4147—Shirt Waist Dress for 
Miss, 14, 15, 16 and 17 years. 
tion or left plain for more service- 
able wear. The neck is perforated for 
round outline and the sleeves may be 
made shorter by omitting the cuffs. 
The gown is one easily fashioned and 
of excellent style for a girl. 
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The height of calico ion ; 
standard material for durability, 
beautiful patterns, and fast color— 
standard for over 60 years. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone 
Black-and- Waites 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. h 
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Send Your 
ADDRESS 


That’s all you need do to have a genuine Edison Phonograph sent 


you. No cash in advance; no C,O. D, Just send us your same 
and we will send youa 


Magnificent EDISON 
Phonograph 


with large Floral Horn and twelve Genuine 
Edison Gold Moulded Records. After you have 
mograph. tried it, you will not be willing to give itup. You may keep it, and own #@, 
es a sending us a few monthly payments of trifling amount. 
e ‘ou a Genuine Edison Gem Phonograph with twelve Ed Reco: 
can sell it tas, oven for cash, but you can pay us ap hits as $2.00a Sonn if + x mm ee 
Send your address and let us send the Phonograph atonce. Guide to Latest Music sent free, 


MUSICAL ECHO OO. Ensen Distamvrors, Dert. No., 21, 1215 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


n -“‘Regular’’ Medical Practice---the Treatment of Nervous 
Diseases by Suggestion. 

At last, the alliance of religion and the latest medical sci- 
ence in the treatment of illness and the regeneration of the 
mind and heart. 

This great work, non-sectarian and approved by the high- 
est medical authorities, is achieving wonders in a Boston 
church, affecting many marvelous cures. Churches in various 
sections of the United States are planning to undertake a ser- 
vice. of this kind. 

Happiness and Health 

The new department of Happiness and Health in the 
Good Housekeeping Magazine is the official record of this: 
great work, a description of which appeared in the March 
number from the pen of Rev. Dr. McComb, one of the 
workers. : 

In the April Good Housekeeping Rev. Elwood Worcester, 
D. D., writes of the Secret of Moral Recovery and Rev. Dr. 
McContb of Morbid Fears and Their Cure. In thc May 
number will appear a popular exposition of the Neurologist’s 
side of the movement. 

The April Good Housekeeping 

is a very handsome, helpful and interesting number, aside 
“from the. department of Happiness and Health. There are 
many beautiful Fashion Pictures, articles on Flowers and 
Gardening, a description of New York from a Mother’ Point 
of View and numerous other unique things. 

{=s"In the May issue begins a new humorous serial by Ellis 
Parker Butler, author of Pigs is Pigs, entitled, “The Fenelby 
Smugglers.” This will deal with the acute problem of family 
expenditures. 


15 Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 
The Phelps Publishing Company, Publishers 


NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette St., Springfield, Mass, CHICAGO, ILL., Marquette Building 


























48 page book Free See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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The thing to 


right them is 
At your druggist’s 4 


You cannot be well unless your stomach and bowels are right. 


Jayne's Sanative 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 


LDS ENGINES 


Best by Every Test” 
x mn 


—U. S. Government Report 








Our Olds piconce Jacket” indian on Skids, 3, 4 1-2, 6 and 8 
h. p. are the handiest things on the market today. They have all 
the advantages of a water-cooled engine without water tank and 
water connections, making a light, complete, compact power unit, 
ready torun. One pail of water is enough for three hours. Can be 
moved anywhere. 

The convenience of this engine will appeal to everyone. Full 
detailed information regarding them will be mailed you promptly 
upon request. We will also send a catalog of our Type A Engines 
and any other information you may desire regarding any engines 
that we make. 

Olds Engines are the result of 25 years’ experience and are made 
in sizes from 3 to 50 h. p. for all sorts of farm and stationary power. 


They are the “best by every test” because they are durable, 
constructed of the best materials; dependable, no small parts to get 
out of order; strong, because they are designed by a corps of com- 
petent engineers. 

If quality interests you tell us your requirements and we will help you 
figure out what you want. 


| OLDS GAS POWER CO., 905 Chestnut St., Lansing, Mich. 








